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“NUDES” GAUGUIN 


Recently acquired from the E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc., by the Honolulu Academy of Arts, Hawaii. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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s “NUDE” By ROBERT BRACKMAN . 
os Recently purchased from the Grand Central Art Galleries by a prominent Dy 
e collector of American Art. FS 
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e Our 1934 Founder’s Show has just been installed at the x 
e - r a. ‘ . a . 7 . 
a 15 Vanderbilt Avenue Galleries and the public is invited to x 
» 5 
SS . . . e,e . . . Ai 
@ view this exhibition which will continue throughout the summer. 5 
Over fifty paintings and pieces of sculpture by the leading EY 
) f . R 





American Artists are included in this exhibition. 
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The 1934 Year Book has just been received from the printers : 
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° and contains reproductions of the entire Founder’s Show. 5 
3 Price $1.25 postpaid. : 
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15 VANDERBILT AVENUE ‘ FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET FY 

: Peet New York City paella 2 
Grand Central Terminal 


Former Union Club Building = 


aviv. 


“S[ OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. [e- = 
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Auction Resume 
Of 1933-34 Shows | 


Upward Trends| 
The Following Official Report 
of The American-Anderson 
Reveals Total of $3,442,434 | 
for Sixty-nine Dispersals 


The $3,442,434.24 announced by the 
Galleries, as the} 
total for its auction sales for the sea- 


American-Anderson 


son just ended, endorses a statement 


made in an interview in early April by 
Hiram H. Parke, president of the or- | 
ganization. At that time, Mr. Parke said 
that the prices obtained in sales “are 
better than last.” Sixty- 
nine sales were conducted in the sea- 
son by the Galleries, or one hundred | 
and thirty-five sessions, the first on | 
Sept. 23, 1933, the last on May 25,| 
1934. Furniture, tapestries, rugs, sil- 
ver, sculpture, porcelains, pottery, en- 


this season 


amels, textiles, laces and linens, and 
other art objects realized $2,021,567.24. 
Paintings brought $686,475.00; literary 





property—books and autograph mate- 
$644,689.50; prints and etchings | 


rial 
$80,756.50; and one sale of medals, the | 
collection of the late Charles P. Senter, 
realized $8,946.00. The rising totals for 
sales and the sustained high price level 


for fine items are attested by the fig- | 
ures, and it will be noted that the total 
for books and autograph material rep- | 
amount not much under | 
double that of last season, which was | 
$351,590.50. 


resents an 


High peaks of interest were the dis- | 
tinguished collections formed by mem- 
bers of leading families, Thomas For- 
tune Ryan, Mrs. Rockefeller McCor- | 
mick, Mrs. Benjamin Stern and Mrs. | 


Whitelaw Reid. Popular interest was 
aroused to a very high pitch by these | 
sales, and the Galleries were the scene | 
of almost feverish activity during the 
days of December and the 
first days of January, when the McCor- | 
mick collection with its Borghese gild- 
ed silver service, and a book, autograph 
and manuscript collection, in which ap- 
peared The Star-Spangled Banner man- 
uscript, were on exhibition and sale. 
The latter item went under the ham- 
mer in the book salesroom On Jan, 5, 
the same afternoon as the Borghese 
silver was being knocked down in the 
larger assembly room on the floor 
above. 


closing 





The highest figure for any single sale 
was realized by the Gothic and Renais- 
sance art collection formed by Mr. 
Ryan, sold Nov. 23, 24 and 25, which 
brought $394,937.50. The Ryan art li- 
brary, combined with other properties, 
sold Nov. 21 and 22, brought $10,090.50, 
and the Ryan etchings, also in com- 
bination with other property, sold on 
Nov. 22, brought $16,006.00, making the 
grand total for the Ryan property $409,- 
354.00. The McCormick art collection, 
sold at the Galleries Jan. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
brought $330,617.50. Two McCormick 
house sales, comprising the contents 
of the Chicago and the Lake Forest, 
Ill., homes, sold on the premises, later 
in January, realized $57,681.74. The Mc- 
Cormick library, dispersed in late Feb- 
ruary at the Galleries, fetched $20,- 
199.50, bringing the McCormick total to 





(Continued on page 4) 
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By GREUZE 


This painting, which was acquired from the Hermitage, has been loaned by the Lilienfeld Galleries to the Exhibition of 
French Painting now on view at the Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco 





Notable Loan 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The_ unprece- 
dented loan of eleven canvases from 
the Louvre gives some clue to the im- 
portance of the “Exhibition of French 


Painting from the XVth Century 
to the Present Day,’ which opened 
at the California Palace of the 


Legion of Honor in San Francisco on 
June 8. With characteristic energy, 
Dr. Walter Heil, Director, has assem- 
bled from various museums and private 


owners, a group of outstanding paint- | 


ings, which offer to the residents of the 
Vest Coast an unparalleled opportuni- 
ty to survey the achievements of 
French artists of five centuries. It is 
gratifying to note the generous re- 
sponse with which the Eastern holders 
of these masterpieces have met the re- 
quest for loans, and it is likewise of 
interest that California collections are 
finely represented. 

A handsomely printed and illustrated 
catalog of the exhibition, published 
through the generosity of Mrs. Alma 
de Bretteville Spreckles, contains an 
illuminating introduction by Dr. Heil, 
from which we quote below: j 

“This exhibition of French painting 
is the second of a series of important 
loan exhibits in our museum arranged 








with the idea of comprehensively illus- 


|trating the pictorial achievement and 
| thereby the artistic characteristics of 


one particular nation at a time. There 
seems to be no need of emphasizing the 
special significance of such an exhibi- 
tion devoted to French painting. The 
leading role, which for centuries France 
has been playing in the realm of the 
fine arts, has never been doubted even 
by her most unfriendly critics. ... 
“Unlike last year’s English exhibi- 
tion, which comprised only works from 
the second half of the XVIIIth and from 
the earlier part of the XIXth centuries, 
the present show covers the entire de- 
velopment of French painting from the 
end of the middle ages until the pres- 
ent day. The reasons for narrowing the 
time limits in the case of the English 
exhibit were rather obvious. There is 
hardly any difference of opinion pos- 
sible as to what we may call the golden 
era of English painting and where its 
great and lasting qualities can be 
found: the period—roughly speaking 
from 1750 to 1850—-which begins with 
Hogarth and ends with Constable and 
Turner. In the case of French painting 
the problem of selecting and setting 
aside one limited epoch as typical of its 








Exhibition of French Art Now on View 


achievement and comprehensive in its 
scope is far more difficult, if not alto- 
gether unsolvable. Is the austere, intel- 
lectual art of Poussin or Lebrun char- 
acteristically French, or the gay and 
frankly sensuous art of Watteau or 
Fragonard? Is the premeditating and 
impeccable Ingres the typical French 
painter or is it his contemporary, the 
impulsive and fiery Delacroix? 

“One of the chief glories of French 
painting is, indeed, the immense variety 
of its manifestations. The wealth of 
talent, much of it of the first order, 
which France produced, especially dur- 
ing the last three hundred years, is 
truly amazing and, in the history of the 
Western world, finds its only counter- 
part in that of Italy during the.centur- 
ies from 1300 to 1600. These numerous 
painters, even those living at exactly 
the same time, differ widely, often fun- 
damentally as the example of Ingres- 
Delacroix indicates, as to the concep- 
tion of their art and all those qualities 
which come under the heading ‘style.’ 
Nevertheless, they all seem to have 
something in common that distinguish- 
es their works as ‘French’ when com- 


(Continued on page 11) 


Senor Ferrandis, 
Spanish Expert, 
Gives Interview 


Member of Recent Commission 
to Regulate Matters of Art, 
Senor Ferrandis Describes 
Phenomenal Activity in Spain 


By LaAurit EGLINeToNn 

Advised of the visit to the United 
States of Don Jose Ferrandis, a mem- 
ber of the Commission of the Patrimo- 
nio de la Republica—the body appoint- 
|ed by the government to protect and 
| further the interest of art in Spain— 
| we were naturally anxious to learn 
|from such an authority the present 
| Status of art in that country. Sefior 
| Ferrandis, it should be noted, is sec- 
| retary of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
| Letters of the University of Madrid, 
| Keeper of Numismatics at the Insti- 
‘tue Valencia de Don Juan (Osma Mu- 
|seum) and curator of the Museum of 

Decorative Arts, as well as the author 
| of outstanding publications on Spanish 
|ivory and jet carvings, Hispano-Islamic 
_luster ware and Spanish rugs. We also 
| had the privilege of discussing art af- 
|fairs in Spain with the Sefiora Pilar de 
| Ferrandis, who, as curator of American 
| Indian art of the department of furni- 
|ture of the Museo Arqueologico Na- 
| cional, is also in intimate contact with 

the work that is being done. 

“The Republic is granting its aid, 
|both materially and morally, to all 
| branches of museums,” Sefior Ferran- 
|dis affirmed, “not only to those at 
| Madrid, but to all those in the prov- 

inces. Indeed, provincial museums are 

today supported by the government on 

|a scale unknown heretofore without 
any cost to the municipalities which, 
of course, derive the most immediate 
benefit. As to the royal palaces recent- 
|ly taken over by the Republic,” con- 
\tinued Sefior Ferrandis, “these have 
|naturally always been the object of 
the greatest care, and are now under- 
going the reorganization necessary for 
their adequate functioning as muse- 
ums of the people.” 

To this end, the commission referred 
to above, the Patrimonio de la Repub- 
lica, was formed, consisting of five lead- 
ing art scholars. The artist, Eduard 
Chicharro, is now director-general, and 
working with him are Don Jose San- 
| chez Canton of the Prado Museum; Don 
| Jose Ferrandis; Sefior Ricardo Orrue- 
ta, whose work on Spanish sculpture 
is well known; and Sefior Giner de los 


| Rios, who is acting as secretary. A 
yearly budget of one million pesetas, 


or about $145,000, enables this com- 
mission to act in the most effective 
manner possible and makes it the most 
powerful agent in art matters known 
to us in the modern world. That it is 
rapidly bringing Spain into the fore- 
front, as far as museum organization 
is concerned, will quickly be realized 
from the following account of the com- 
prehensive nature of its activities. 
The contents and disposition of the 
| royal palaces under the Republic being 
|}one of paramount interest to Ameri- 
|cans, this question came up for con- 


| sideration first. An inventory of the 
collections in the Palais Royal is be- 
ing completed and, contrary to the re- 
ports in circulation here, Sefior Fer- 





(Continued on page 7) 
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Auction Season 
Of 1933-34 Shows 
An Upward Trend 


(Continued from page 3) 


$412,588.24. The collection of XVIIIth 
century French furniture and works of 
art formed by the late Mrs. Benjamin 
Stern was sold the first week of April 
for $223,667.00, and her library, com- | 
bined with other properties, sold in| 
May, brought $19,475.00 making the 
Stern total $243,142.00. 

The contents of the New York resi 
dence of the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
at 451 Madison Avenue, dispersed May 
2 and 3, and the Reid library, sold May | 
4, constituted the most notable of the | 
so-called “house sales’’—sales 
ducted on the premises—the main col. | 
lection realizing $155,897.50, and the 
books $10,118.00, a grand total of $166,- | 
015.50 for the Reid property. 

The highest price obtained for any 
single item in the season was the $102,- | 
500.00 bid for the sculptured marble | 
bust of a Princess of Aragon, by the 
XVth century Florentine Francesco | 
Laurana, in the Ryan collection, which 
went to Duveen. The companion por- 
trait bust of a Prince of Aragon by 
Francesco Laurana or Pietro da Mila- 
no, brought $16,000.00. Among the 
many other Ryan items which reached 
high figures were an Ispahan palace 
carpet which brought $13,000.00; a 
Brussels Gothic go!d-and-silver-woven 
tapestry, a “Pieta” after Maitre Phi- 
lippe, which fetched $11,000.00; and 
twelve Nardon Penicaud plaques, in the 
Limoges painted enamels which were 
a feature of the collection, which sold 
for $12,000.00. The Ryan collection 
was of the most distinguished charac- 
ter, the majority of the items being of 
a superb quality, justly meriting the 
title “museum examples.” The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art obtained two 
three-quarter life-size bronzes, of the 
Saints Teresa d’Avila and Pedro d’Al- 
cantara, by the XVIIth century Span- 
iard, Alonzo Cano, and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Bostoa acquired a XVth 
century carved and polychromed wood 
statuette of “Saint Barbara.” The 
trustees of the Walters Art Gallery 


in Baltimore bought for $7,600.00 a 
glazed terra cotta altarpiece from the 
atelier of Giovanni Della Robbia, the 
subject of which was “The Agony in 
the Garden,” one of the more impor- 
tant art objects in a catalogue com- 
prising the estates of the late Henry 
Walters of Baltimore and other indi- 
viduals. 

The Borghese gilded silver service, 
one of the most sensational features of 
the Rockefeller-McCormick collection, 
brought $57,565.00. An early XVIth cen- 
tury Tournai Gothic verdure tapestry 
with animals in this same collection 
went to the Art Institute of Chicago for 
$5,400.00, two others of the important 
tapestries, Tournai Gothic hunting ex- 
amples after Gilles le Castre, both 
placed at about 1520, bringing $6,100.00 
each. A small collection of Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s jewelry was a feature of the cat- 
alogue, a diamond and platinum neck- 
lace and breastplate bringing $15,- 
000.00. 

Capacity crowds appeared at exhibi- 
tions and sales of both the Ryan and 
the McCormick collections, taxing the 
facilities of the Galleries to the utmost, 
and thousands of persons inspected the 
Whiielaw Reid house and were present 
during the sales. Among the higher 
prices in the last named sale were $4,- 
000.00 each, paid for two XVIth cen- 


con- | 





tury Brussels Renaissance hunting 
tapestries; $3,200.00 for an _ early 
XVIlIth century Brussels example, 


“Pomona Courted by the Sylvan Dei- 
ties”; $5,100.00 for a Gainsborough, a 
smail full-length figure of “Frederick 
Howard, 5th Ear: of Carlisle, K. G.” 
Paintings in the Stern collection includ- 
ed a self-portrait by Greuze, which 
brought $14,000.00, a small fine Wat- 
teau, “The Musician,” $9,400.00, and 
the “Assemblée Galante” of Jean Bap- 
tiste Joseph Pater, $7,700.00. Two fine 
Louis XV aeajou and tulipwood mar- 
queterie pieces, a liseuse by Pierre Gar- 
nier, which fetched $4,000.00 and a bon- 
heur du jour by Charles Topino, $3,- 


500.00, were high points in the furni- 
ture in this sale. In line with the pres- 
ent popularity of drawings was the 


price of $2,600.00 each paid for two lit- | 


tle Boucher chalk drawings, “Venus” 
and “Venus and Love.” 


On May 11 was conducted a sale con- 
sisting of only forty-one items, the 
property of a private collector of New 
York City. A feature of this sale was 
that it marked the re-appearance at 
auction of two paintings from the col- 
lection of Judge Elbert H. Gary, dis- 
persed at the American Art Associa- 
tion in 1928. One of these, Raeburn’s 
powerful portrait of “John Lamont of 
Lamont,” brought $29,000.00, and the 
other, “Les Bords de l’Oise a Conflans,”’ 
by Daubigny, brought $8,000.00. Both 
went to private collectors. 


Another fine Raeburn portrait, 
“James Christie, Esq., of Durie,” the 
property of Ralph L. Christie, Esq., 
brought $20,000.00 in a catalogue con- 
sisting of property from six private 
collections, including Sir Albert James 
Bennett, William Dawson, Esq., Ralph 
L. Christie, Esq., and others, sold on 
November 16, 1933. Romney’s “Mrs. 
Mary Keene,” one of the Bennett pic- 
tures, brought $16,000.00. “The Hon. 
Laura Lister,” later Lady Lovat, one 
of Sargent’s rare child portraits, which 
brought $15,600.00, was the property 
of Lady Lovat. Other XVIIIth century 
British portraits included “Frederick 
H. Hemming, Esq.,’’ a recorded Law- 
rence, in the collection of the late Hen- 
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“MADAME SIMARD” 
By INGRES 

A recent accession of the 

Albright Art Gallery, 

Buffalo, 

Wildenstein & Company. 
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dome-top tankard in the Kaufman col- 
lection brought $1,100.00. 

Old English silver in the Nowak col- 
lection included a rare Queen Anne 
silver two-handled cup and cover by 
Simon Pantin, London, 1709, which 
brought $1,550.00. The private collec. 
tion of fine English furniture, formed 
by Mr. and Mrs. John F. Talmage, sold 
Nov. 17 and 18, included a George I 
carved walnut claw-and-ball-foot arm- 
chair, which brought $2,500.00, three 
Queen Anne carved walnut side chairs 
bringing $2,250.00. 

The most important sale of the sea- 
son in the book department was Part 
I of the library of the late Rev. Dr. 
Roderick Terry of Newport, R. I., May 
2 and 3, which reached a grand total of 
$167,867.50, and in which uniformly 
high prices were obtained. The sec- 
ond most important sale in point of 
amount realized was a catalog of rare 
books, autographs, manuscripts and 
drawings, including the autograph man. 
uscript of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
made up from various distinguished 
sources, sold Jan. 4 and 5, which 
brought a total of $103,044.50. The sale 
third in order was that of first edi- 
tions, autographs and manuscripts, col- 
| lected by the late Mr. and Mrs. William 
| K. Bixby, combined with other proper- 
ty, April 4 and 5, the total for which 
was $84,334.50. 
| Part I of the Terry collection, which 
brought the high average of $466.29 a 
lot, was one of the most significant of- 
fered in the auction room for a long 
|} time, most of its items being of great 
rarity and excellence. The highest 
| point was reached by the famous Dan- 
| forth-Manning* document, signed by 
| Button Gwinnett, the last will and tes- 
tament of Joseph Stanley, Savannah, 
| May 29, 1770, which brought $10,000.00. 
Gwinnett’s autograph was one of a com- 
plete set of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which brought a 
| total of $18,989.00. 
| While Part I of the Terry library 
| brought the highest total and was the 
| most important of the book sales, the 
| original complete autograph manu- 
|script of The Star-Spangled Banner in 
|}a sale of rare books. manuscripts, etc., 
|conducted Jan. 4 and 5, probably 
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|} causec > greé 8S ‘or é rs rie 
ry Seligman, sold on March 29, for $19,-| eled doors, property of the estate of caused the greatest furor of any single 
1000.00. The highest prices in the sale 
|of Old Masters from the Ehrich Gal- 


leries, April 18 and 19, were realized 
for the works of XVIIIth century Brit- 


‘ish portraitists, $12,500.00 being paid 


for the charming “Young Gleaner” of 
Hoppner and $10,000.00 for Gainsbor- 
ough’s “Isabella, Lady Molyneux.” The 
highest price brought by a French 
work was the $16,000.00, paid by the 
John Levy Galleries, for Millet’s “The 
Knitting Lesson,” the property of the 
heirs of the late Levy Z. Leiter, sold 
Jan. 18. A point of particular interest 
in a sale of paintings, Oct. 26, 1933, 
from estates and private collections, 
was a group of twelve paintings by 
Monet from the coliection of the late 
Mrs. James F. Sutton, all of which were 
purchased from the artist. Of these, 
“La Cathedrale de Rouen: le Portail” 
went for $7,100.00: “Au Bord de la 
Seine, Vetheuil,” $6,500.00; “Les Fa- 
laises d’Etretat, Normandie,” $5,500.00, 
and “Fleurs,” a delightful still-life of 
flowers in a vase, $4,100.00. 


In the field of early American furni- 
ture, $2,400.00 was paid for a Chippen- 
dale shell-carved mahogany block-front 
chest-on-chest, in the Hyman Kaufman 
collection, dispersed April 12-14. A 
Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany serpen- 
tine-front sideboard. a New York or 
New Jersey piece in the Arthur M. No- 
wak collection, brought $2,100.00, on 
March 17. A New England carved ma- 
hogany block-front secretary with pan- 
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the late Mrs. Richard H. Dana, sold 
April 28, went to Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, grandson of the poet 
Longfellow, for $1,550.00. The collec- 
tion of Pennsylvania furniture formed 
by Schuyler Brinckerhoff Jackson, sold 
Nov. 29, included an early American 
walnut secretary desk of the late 
XVIIth or early XVIIIth 
which brought $1,450.00. In the early 
American silver, an 


PEIPING 
CHINA 


century, 


Elias Peletreau 


item. It brought $24,000.00. Thousands 
of people viewed this document, which 
eventually went back to Baltimore—to 
the Walters Art Gailery. 

The star lot in the Bixby catalog was 
a magnificent set of Robertson’s His- 
tory of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V, London, 1782, from George 
Washington’s own library, four vol- 
umes, each with his autograph signa- 
ture and bookplate, which fetched $7,- 
700.00. 
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HOLMES BRONZES | 
AT METROPOLITAN | 


By LAURIE EGLINGTON 


The loan of forty-two Chinese bronzes 
from the collection of Mrs. Christian 
R. Holmes to the Metropolitan Museum | 
of Art, now on exhibition with the per- 
manent collection, constitutes a major 
attraction of the summer for all lovers 
of Chinese art. These devotees are due | 
for something of a “new deal” in New 
York, where in so many fields there is 
a marked scarcity of material for the 
general public to feed on. True, the city 
is rich in private collections of Chinese 
art, and many of the owners are ex- 
tremely generous in permitting stu- 
dents to enjoy them. But there is neces- 
sarily a limit to such privileges, and 
this usually manages to exclude a 
number of unimportant, but often fer- 
vent and shy admirers of this great art. 
For this reason, the Museum would be 
doing a great thing if it would endeavor 
to supplement its collections more of- 
ten by persuading collectors to part 
with their treasures during months 
when their houses are closed. That this 
would necessitate a greater flexibility 
in the disposition of the permanent col- 
lection is understood, but with the re- 
cent progressive trend of Museum poli- 
cy this should prove no absolute im- 
pediment to the practice. 

Putting aside the thought of how 
magnificent it would be to see the whole 
of Mrs. Holmes’ collection—admittedly 
one of the finest groups of Chinese | 
bronzes to be found in the West—ar- 
ranged in a single gallery, the two cases 
which Mr. Hobby was enabled to select 
provide a rare pleasure. Fortunately, 
in the limited time at our disposal, it 
will not be necessary to enter the do- 













main of scholarship, since this aspect 
of the subject will be ably dealt with in 
the July issue of the Bulletin. In the 
meantime, the importance of this little 
group cannot be too much emphasized, 
supplying as it does a few of the gaps 
in the permanent collection. 

For the rugged power characteristic 
of certain phases of the Chou period, 
we must still turn to the magnificent 
pieces formerly belonging to the Vice- 
Roy Tuan Fang which justly dominate 
the permanent collection. The sheer, 
elemental beauty of the vase (ku) in 
this group, which springs clear of its 
lateral supports spreading like a plant 
to drink in the rain, is rarely found 
in the few pieces that come out of 
China today. This, and the large wine 
vessel (yu) of the same set, and the 
fine vessel from Mrs. Holmes’ collec- 
tion, stand to us for what must have | 
been the high point of a long and vigo- 
rous tradition—of a culture that sprang 
from the soil, fertilized by frequent 
fight and furor, yet expressing in the 
unity of festival and ritual their objec- 
tive concept of the universe. 





The more finished Chou style, seen 


A rare Queen Anne octagonal Teapot, in original condition, by John Newton, London, 


An Example from My Collection of Queen Anne Silver 
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Martin Birnbaum 
Recently Honored 
By Italian King 


VENICE.—Announcement has 
been made that Martin Birn- 
baum, art expert, author and col- 
lector of New York City, was ap- 
pointed a Commander of the Or- 
der of the Royal Crown of Italy 
during the second week of the 
Biennial International Art Expo- 
sition now being held in Venice. 
The honor, conferred by the Duke 
of Genoa who acted for the King 
of Italy, was given in recognition 
of services in connection with the 
Biennial, Mr. Birnbaum is Com- 
missioner of the American Pa- 
vilion at the current show, having 
served in the same capacity at 
the previous exposition. The 
ceremony took place at a recep- 
tion given by Count Volpi, in his 
palace, the San Beneto. The 
guests included Prince and Prin- 
cess De Ligny; Breckenridge 
Long, American Ambassador to 
Italy, and other persons promi- 
nent in the worlds of art, letters 
and diplomacy. 


in such pieces as Mrs. Holmes’ tail, 
slender vase (Ku), the very fine wine 
beakers and in the rare musical bell, 
although imbued with the same con- 
cept, reflects a life somewhat more 
removed from the turmoil of battle 
and contact with the elements. Here is 
seen that use of abstract design that 
bespeaks a power of deep philosophic 
thought, which, in the succeeding Chin 
period, was to become tinctured with 
a love of pattern for its own sake. The 
two Chin mirrors in this collection 
illustrate, however, the more philo- 
sophic aspect of this art, which relies 
on perfection of proportion for its sim- 
ple beauty. 

A number of Han pieces unite in rep- 
resenting the calm finale of a great dra- 
ma and the stirrings of a new growth. 
Many of the former category relate tothe 
traditional rituals, while a piece like 
the large ‘toilet case’”’ introduces us to 
an art pertaining for the first time to 
human needs, and foreshadows the 
greater refinements so popular under 
the Six Dynasties. One wonders why 
this term is always applied to speci- 
mens of this kind, which in this case 
seems to augur a prodigious vanity in 
the ladies of the Han epoch. 


The incense-burner of the Wei period, | architectural ornament. 


1713. Height 6 inches. 
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one of the few pieces of the kind com- 
plete with cover, is marked by a fine 
swelling form which attests the still 
vital power of an objective concept 
allied to a richness of gilding that sug- 
gests a concession to human factors. A 
number of gilt bronze figures dating 
from around the time of the Six Dynas- 
ties are sure of making a wide appeal, 
relieving the austerity that character- 
izes the earlier bronzes, enlivened often 
to the average visitor by the adventi- 
tious beauty of brilliant patine. Among 
these, a little figure of a priest seemed 
especially fine, and closely related in 
style to the figures on right and left of 
the standing Buddha in the magnificent 
gilt bronze altar set representing a re- 
cent anonymous loan. The beauty of 
this set, which for size and complete- 
ness can surely hardly be equalled, is 
something that indelibly impresses 
the mind. Labelled as of the Wei pe- 
riod, and coming from the province of 
Chihli, both the Buddha and the nim- 
bus of flying angels playing on musical 
instruments recall immediately those 
in the stone carvings from the caves of 
Tun Huang. Another and even larger 
altar set, also an anonymous loan, is on 
view, this one characterized by a some- 
what more ornate treatment, the nim- 
bus being of tongues of flame, and the 
Buddha being guarded by a number of 
attendants and a pair of rampant lions. 

Here we find the human love of pag- 
eantry given expression in the ritual 
of the later Buddhist faith—although, 
as always in Wei art, ennobled by the 
inner vision of a universe greater than 
the terrestrial. 


Coming to the Tang period, repre- 
sented in the collection by a mirror, an 
unusual figure of a man and a gilt 
bronze lion, we come upon the full 
flowering of the subjective trend in art 
corresponding to the heights of world 
power so notably achieved by the 
Chinese during this glorious era of 
their history. 


MONTCLAIR 


The richly carved and inlaid vargueno 
given by Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Whitney, 
of Montclair, is a beautiful example of 
the most absolutely distinctive piece 
of Spanish furniture that exists, named 
from the town of Vargas, near Toledo, 
where this type of chest was first made. 

The cabinet is of the typical walnut, 
elaborately decorated on the outside 
with fretted iron mounts backed with 
red velvet. The interior has innumer- 
able drawers of different sizes, inlaid 
with ivory and bone, and shows a strong 
Moorish influence in its geometrical de- 
sign. The classical influence, however, 
is evidenced by the semi-engaged col- 
umns which enrich the fronts of the 
drawers. This architectural motif as 
applied to furniture came to Spain 
through contact with Italy where furni- 
ture of all kinds was embellished with 
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CON E COLLECTION 


ON PUBLIC VIEW) 


By CuaArtes Ross Rocers 
BALTIMORE.—One of the most im- 
portant private collections of modern 


art in this country is now being pre- | 


sented at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art through the generosity of Miss 
Etta Cone of Baltimore. Representa- 
tive of the best work of the modern 
era in art, the collection is particularly 
rich in examples by exponents of the 
contemporary French school who are 
regarded as outstanding in their par- 
ticular field of expression. It was first 
shown at the Baltimore Museum four 
years ago in memory of Dr. Claribel 
Cone who was noted for her activities 
in the field of pathological research 
and whose vital interest in art led her 
into founding the collection with her 
sister. 

For many years Miss Cone has been 
an enthusiastic and discriminating col- 
lector of modern art. Due to her far- 
sightedness and sensitive appreciation 
of the creative efforts of the then un- 
known artists, she was able to acquire, 
often at first hand, many of the works 
which today are proclaimed master- 
pieces. Hence, her collection is impor- 
tant not only for its size, but also be- 


cause it is genuinely representative of 
a significant art era. 

The dominating note of the collec- 
tion is the unique and comprehensive 
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“THE ARTIST'S PALETTE” By PICASSO 
Loaned by the Marie Harriman Gallery, Inc., to the Exhibition of French 
Painting now on view at the Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco 


selection of the works of Henri Ma- | of Matisse’s work, showing the rhyth- 
tisse, tracing his development from the | mic linear and spatial variations of the 
Chardin period up to the present.| figure in the foreground repeated in 
Throughout the successive stages of his| the background and unified by the pre- 
career of aesthetic exploration and | dominating color. “Girl in Yellow” is 
consequent changes in technique, one | another vibrant composition in 
ways striving to create new forms and | 


, ‘ » and was later changed and completed 
organization in plastic decoration. 


in 1931, following Matisse’s stay in Ta- 


One of the most striking of the Ma-| hiti. It was the last easel painting by | 


tisse convases in the exhibition is | Matisse prior to his commission to do 
“Blue Nude” painted in 1907 and ex- 


|}the mural for Mr. Barnes. “Etretat,” 
hibited in Paris and New York in 1931. | “The Pewter Jug,” “Interior,” “Woman 
This painting is an excellent example 


with a Turban” and “Girl in Green 
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this 
is conscious of a powerful intellect al-| group. This canvas was painted in 1929 


DRAWINGS 


Pantaloons” 
cant canvases by 
proximately thirty-four Matisse paint- 
ings. 

Occuping a no less significant, even 
if less extensive, place in the collec- 
tion are two Cezanne canvases, “The 
Bathers” and “Mount St. Victoire.” 
The second and larger painting has for 
its subject the mountain 
Cezanne’s interest again 


and again 


smaller ridges and masses, powerfully 


| organized and simplified almost to the | 


| point of abstraction. 
Miss Cone has not confined her in- 


terest to canvases of foreign artists. | 


Two Americans are included, namely, 
| Theodore Robinson, whose paintings 
formed the nucleus of the collection, 
j}and Leon Kroll, who is represented by 


an interesting landscape and a striking | months, lasting until the first of Octo- 


| head of a French girl. 

Although certain outstanding phases 

have been touched upon with some de- 
tail, the comprehensiveness of the col- 
lection and its genuinely representa- 
tive value in relation to a specific pe- 
riod must not be overlooked. 
larger part of the collection is made up 
|of paintings by Coubine, Courbet, De- 
rain, Kisling, Laurencin, Manet, Monet, 
Marquet, Picasso, Redon, Renoir, Sis- 
ley, Stevens, Vallatton, Van Gogh and 
| Viaminck. 

The collection is further enriched by 
interesting selections of sculpture by 


Picasso, Zorach, Simone Boas, Degas, 
Maillol and Despiau. Added to these 
are two interesting pieces of negro 
sculpture. 





|of Miss Cone’s collection is the ma- 


which held | 


throughout his career. The solid, pyra- | 
midal mass of the mountain rises from | 


The | 


| such artists as Rodin, Matisse, Dalou, | 


One of the most interesting features | 
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are some of the signifi- | quette for the illustrations by Matisse 
the same master | for the poems of Stephane Mallarmé. 
making up this important group of ap- | 


Apart from the maquette, the collec- 


| tion is also rich in drawings, many of 
|them by artists whose work in other 
| media has already been mentioned. By 


Picasso there is an early figure abstrac- 
tion in water color and a very sensitive 


| pencil drawing of Dr. Claribel Cone. 


There are numerous pencil sketches 
by Matisse, among which several 
studies of “Girl in the Plumed Hat” are 
outstanding. Berthe Morisot, Degas 
and others round out the group. These 
few examples merely suggest the 
quality of the collection which is too 
extensive to elaborate on in this lim- 
ited space. 

On the present occasion the intrinsic 
value of the exhibition is enhanced not 
only by the importance of the works, 
but by its exceptionally long duration. 
The exhibition opened on May 12 and 
will continue throughout the summer 


ber. Thus, the rare opportunity not 
only of seeing, but of studying and de- 
veloping an appreciative understand- 
ing of these selected examples of mod- 
ern art, is available to the public. 


MORSE PORTRAIT 
LOANED TO PARIS 


As a return courtesy for the loan of 
Whistler’s “Mother” to America, the 
Samuel Morse portrait of Lafayette 
was shipped on the S. 8. Paris on June 
9 by the Hudson Forwarding and Ship- 
ping Company to be shown in the Paris 
Lafayette Centenary Exhibition. The 
Art Commission of the City of New 
York, desirous of collaborating with the 
French museum authorities, consented 
to loan this painting. 
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The Fall Auction Market for Fine 
Paintings, Antique Furniture, Rare 
Books, Objects of Art and other 
Antiquities will be an especially 






good one. 


Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 





ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 





Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. Our 
organization is well-equipped for 
the dispersal of such articles, and 
sales for open dates on our calendar 





are now being solicited. 





A Department is maintained for 
Estate Sales, and liberal cash ad- 
vances can be arranged on the prop- 
erty prior to its exhibition and 
sale. Your communication will be 
held in strictest confidence, 
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Senor’ Ferrandis in Interview 


The Art News 


| 

|tion of the Prado, completed about a 
| year ago. Certain features of installa- 
tion, recently accepted by leading for- 


where we have always a bright sun. 
At the Prado, for instance, we have no 
electric light at all, only daylight il- 


Describes Spanish Museums an museums have been employed in | lumination until four P. M. when the 


(Continued from page 3) 
randis said that most of the important 
paintings are known to scholars and | 
published in Spain, if not abroad. “For 
instance,” Sefior Ferrandis stated, “the 
four Goyas which are the pride of the | 
painting collection in the palace are | 
published by Don Aurliano Beruete, 
while the picture of a hand by Velas- 
quez has been presented by Allende 
Salazar. The XVth century portraits of | 
Isabella of Castille and Ferdinand of 
Aragon, are also known both at home 
and abroad,” he added. 

The halls of state, we learn from the 
same authority, were crowded with 
fine XVIIIth and XIXth century furni- | 
ture and the tapestries for which the | 
palace had long been famous. Many 
rooms even of the royal private apart- 
ments, which had been refurnished in | 
the modern manner, were found dur- 
ing re-organization to contain boiserie | 
of great beauty. The Palais Royal has 
always been renowned as the most 
magnificent on the continent, so much 
so that it will be remembered that 
when Napoleon sent his brother Jos- 
eph to mount the throne of Spain, he 
said, ‘Tu seras mieux logé que moi.” 

In addition to the items already men- 
tioned, the palace contains rich treas- 
ures of decorative art, among them a 
remarkable collection of clocks of 
French, Spanish and English prove- 
nance; XVIIIth century French and 
Spanish bronzes; Spanish and foreign 
porcelains, mainly buen retiro, and 
beautiful mirrors from the royal glass 
factory of La Granja. The most famous 
tapestry collection in the world is con- 
tained in the palace, including the gold 
and silver hangings after cartoons by 
Van der Weyden. Then there is also} 
the series depicting the conquest of 
Oran, woven in the Spanish royal fac- 
tory. 

A fine point of constitutional history 
. . . | 
is involved in the matter of the owner- | 
ship of the palaces and their collec- 
tions. “The palaces and their contents 
were not the property of the king, but 
the property of the crown,” Sefior Fer- 
randis explained. “Formerly the patri- 
mony of the crown, they now come un- 
der that of the Republic. The work of 
the commission has been largely that | 
of returning these palaces insofar as | 
possible to their pristine state,” Sefior | 
Ferrandis continued. “The necessities | 
of modern living have to some extent | 
encroached on the majestic propor- | 








| tries, for which there has hitherto been 


| the palace have been shown in exhi- x , 
bitions from time to time, mainly dur- | get that Spain is a southern country, | jects to be shown and the building it- 


| matters of art in Spain, notable excep- 
| tions being the Osma Museum in Ma- | 


| Sefor Ferrandis is one of the curators, 


| Museo Arqueologico Nacional, former- | 


a modified manner in the decoration of | museum is closed. As to the example 

these galleries. The walls are covered | of foreign museums, we have never 

all necessary restorations are being uniformly in one kind of cloth, differ- | sent a definite commission to study 
carried through. Many of the tapes-| ing only in various tones of gray,| their methods. Our directors and the 
| brown, maroon and cream. Asked about | members of the present commission 

no adequate hanging space, will now | the method selected for lighting and | are, however, widely traveled and they 
he aaah tae tha: eet tenes ee ae whether a commission had been sent | have taken mental notes of modern 
from time to time to make way tor | °° study the modern practice of in- | methods which they have applied with 
others. All in all, these one thousand | stallation in museums abroad, Sefior | some modificstions and it may be, even 
six hundred tapestries, if shown at| horn responded with character-| with occasional improvements. Thus,” 
once, would stretch over many kilo-| ~ Dame esy and clarity: 
metere: While come of the mere famous | Well, lighting by natural means is | question of copying a definite practice, 
of the tapestries and works of art in | very much favored, and by natural| but rather a policy of adaptation ac- 
| means, I understand the sun. Don’t for-| cording to the exigencies of the ob- 





ing the religious celebrations 
Easter week, many were not on view | 
to visitors to the palace and this will | 
be the first opportunity for the public | 
to enjoy these masterpieces.” 
Similar restoration work is in prog- | 
ress in the other palaces, many of 
which were previously very poorly ar- | 
ranged for the proper display of the | 
magnificent works of art they con- 
tained. Among these, we may mention | 
the El Pardo, renowned for the tapes: | 
tries after Goya’s cartoons, as well as 
those after Teniers and after Bayeu, 
the father-in-law of Goya. Aranjuez, 
famed for its buen retiro walls in 
Chinoiserie design; Riofrio, filled with 
Regence furniture; La Granja and the 
royal apartments of the monastery of 
the Escorial are also important. 
“But,” Sefior Ferrandis continued, 
“the most important field for the ac- 
tivities of the commission is, it should 
be emphasized, that of the old estab- 
lished museums throughout the coun- 
try.” In this respect we were immedi- 
ately struck by the fact that practical- 
ly all institutions of this character in 
Spain, whether provincial or other- 
wise, have always been financed by the 
government and under its direct con- 
trol. “The directors and curators,” 
Sefior Ferrandis explained, “receive 
their appointment from the govern- 
ment, after passing a rigid competitive | 
examination. They are consequently, 
like those in charge of the London gal- 
leries, civil servants.”’ Apparently there | 
is very little private contribution in | 


for | a - 
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that by arrangement 


drid, a private foundation of which 
the Museo Serralbo, and the legacy to | 
the Prado left by Sefior Pablo Bosch. | 
“All the museums, both central and | 
provincial, are today financed by the | 
Republic on a munificent scale,” Sefior | 


Ferrandis said. “For example, the} 


ly in receipt of a yearly maintenance | 
budget of 12,000 pesetas (about $1,700) 
exclusive of salaries, is now granted 
by the republic no less than 150,000, or 
about $21,500. Recently, 90,000 pesetas | 
($13,000), was spent on the re-arrange- 
ment of this important museum.” 





tions of a number of salons which, for 


convenience, were divided with gesso| supplement the information we have | 


walls. These have been removed, and | 
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hitherto received as to the reorganiza- 
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self, without at the same time shutting 
oneself off from the acceptance of in- 
spiration to be derived from installa- 
tions elsewhere. 

“In the arrangement of such mu- 
seums as the Museo Arqueologico Na- 
cional for instance, we try to create 
not necessarily an exact period setting, 
but one that suggests the spirit of the 
age. For example,” the speaker added, 
“we have obtained from an old castle 
in Caceres, in danger of destruction by 
time, a beautiful XVIth century ceiling 
which we have installed in a large gai- 


continued Sefior Ferrandis, “it is not a! lery of the Arqueologico, in which we 


plan to arrange XVIIth century Span- 
ish ceramics, mainly Talavera de la 


(Continued on page 10) 








MARSHALL FIELD 
G COMPANY 


take pleasure in announcing 


with 


The ROSENBACH Co. 


of Philadelphia and New York 
they will exhibit for sale in the 


Antique Galleries 


of their retail establishment 
the largest and finest collection of 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES 


ever shown in Chicago 


Including Furniture, Textiles, Tapestries, 
Porcelains, Antique Silver, Sporting Prints; and 
American, English and Continental Bygones 


The exhibition and sale will open on Wednesday, 
June 20th, and continue until the end of the 


Century of Progress Exposition. 
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That considerable interest is being 
taken just now in the Victorian era 
is evidenced by the Exhibition of 
Women’s Dress in the XIXth century, | 


now being held in the cause of charity | 


at the former residence of the Princess 


Royal in Portman Square. It consists | 
mostly of items from the Willett-Cun- | 
nington collection, and includes the | 
fashion-prints which showed the modes 
at their most becoming, and the French 
prints, which more often depicted them 
at their most grotesque. The exhibition 
should serve to give an impetus to the 
collecting of the minor accessories of 
the Victorian toilette such as the jew- 


els, embroideries, laces and finely 
wrought card-cases. 
7 . 7 


The present memorial exhibition of 
work by the late George Spencer Wat- | 
son establishes him as an artist of | 
quite unusual range and of a rare inten- 
sity of vision. He is known to many by 
the various versions of “Diana of the 
Uplands” and “The Donkey Ride.” 


* * * 


It was a happy idea on the part of | 
the Reid-Lefévre Galleries to hold si- 
multaneously in King Street an exhi- 
bition of Maurice Lambert’s sculpture 
and of Duncan Grant's paintings. Both 
are in the modern spirit, both are 
breaking new ground and finding ex- 
pression in directions that are personal 
to themselves. Lambert uses a large 
range of materials, from alabaster to 
aluminum, from oak to onyx, in each 
case making skillful use of the tint, 
texture and markings to further his | 
purposes. A “Shoal of Fish” in yew | 





employs the graining of the wood to 


i 





EMIPIRE BEDROOM 


One of the fine rooms included in the exhibition of “A Century of Rochester 
Interiors” now on view at the Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester 


create an impression of the fish mov- 


ing in unison amidst water. Another 
admirable study of movement is his 
“Lark Ascending” in oak, in which he 
succeeds in suggesting ecstatic, ardent 
flight. 


The work of Duncan Grant, formerly | 


marked by a certain drabness of color, 
has now achieved a cleaner, more va- 
ried palette. His compositions are 


loosely welded, yet the objects are well | ; 
| fects. If at times the clothes and other | 


related and the masses cleverly com- 
bined to form a decorative whole. His 
figure work suggests the influence of 
Sickert in the lighting and general ar- 
rangement, especially noticeable in 
the study of a “Police-Constable.” 

* . » 


The portraits by Cathleen Mann, on 


view at Knoedler Galleries, Old Bond 
Street, are interesting not only for 
their distinctive quality but also for 
the personalities depicted. The artist 
has chosen a number of eminent per- 
sonages from Fleet Street and 
where, and has presented 
stinct with those characteristics famil- 
iar to us from their work. A looseness 
of touch and a subtlety of low coloring 
bring about extraordinarily lifelike ef- 


else- 


details appear to be slurred, compen- 


sation is achieved in the features and | } ‘ P 
| luminous in their color-vibrations, his 


expression. 
x ” - 
The lower gallery at Wildenstein’s 


in Carlos Place has been occupied by 
paintings by 


them in- | 


| Bonnard, he is deeply imbued with the | 


feeling which inspired the French 
| School of the late XIXth and early | 
XXth centuries. His landscapes are | 


Georges D’Espagnat. A | 


Miniature Silver Exhibited 


Saturday, June 16, 1934 


At the Pennsylvania Museum 


PHILADELPHIA.—A 
miniature silver illustrating the whole 
development of the English 
smiths’ art from the time of Charles I 
to George III has recently been given 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. The 
objects, some forty-two in all and exe- 

. . | 
cuted with the finest technical skill, | 
have that peculiar charm inherent in} 
all miniature things, and should de- 
light the connoisseur of silver as well 
as those grown-ups who are still not 


collection of 


silver- 


too old to play with their children’s 
toys. 
There is still some debate as to 


whether all of these tiny pieces were 
made as toys or as models for larger 
vessels. As early as 1576 it is recorded 
that the daughter of Henry II of 
France ordered a silver toy set to be 
given to the new-born child of the 
Duchess of Bavaria, and it is well | 
known that in the XVIIth century the | 
children of the wealthy often played 
with silver toys. Although they were 


|/not so popular as in Holland and Ger- 


many, doll houses were by no means 
uncommon in England and many were 
sumptuously furnished with silver ob- | 
jects, especially during the time of | 
Queen Anne. It would be interesting to 


contemporary of Ségonzac, Signac and 


nudes are painted with delicacy and | 
grace. Particularly appealing are his | 
studies of children, which by the sim- | 
plest means convey the charm and 
pathos of childhood. 





know at what child’s party the tea ser- 
vice in this collection was first used or 
in what dolls’ dining room the 
sconces were first lighted. 


silver 


Many well known London silver- 
smiths are represented in the collec- 
tion. Edward Medlycott about 1748 
made the largest piece, a_ tea-kettle 
and stand five and one-half inches tall, 
engraved with the arms of Isaac Shard, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, who died 
at Peckham, Surrey, in 1766. Two tiny 
sauce boats—one wonders over what 
indigestable mixtures their contents 
were first poured—are attributed to 
John Le Sage about 1750, and two 
trencher salts that can hold only a 
pinch of salt in each are also given 


| to him. 


Augustine Courtauld, registered in 
the Goldsmith’s Hall in 1708, made a 
spoutless chocolate pot with a paddle 
that is so small you cannot put your 
finger in it. Such spoutless pots are 
unknown today; this miniature one 
was probably made as a model for a 
larger type that was soon discontin- 
ued, because it was impractical. Cour- 
tauld’s name is also inscribed on a 
cruet stand with three silver and two 
glass bottles, made no doubt to hold 
the condiments for some wonderful 
dolls’ concoction. 


Children today would have little use 
for a miniature snuffers and tray just 


| large enough to snuff out the tiny can- 


dles of the sconces, but in their day 
they made a useful and instructive toy. 
Whether such objects as a_ brandy 
warmer holding a thimbleful, or a mon- 
teith that holds barely more, should be 
classed as toys is questionable, but 
at any rate they have great charm and 


| interest. 


ROWLANDSON EXHIBITION 
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Sculptures Bought 
By Metropolitan 
Are Reattributed 


Three important sculptures, two of 
bronze, the other of alabaster, were ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum of | 
Art at the sale of the collection of the 
late Thomas Fortune Ryan last No- 
yember, according to an account in the | 
Museum’s June Bulletin. “In the sale | 
catalog the alabaster, a Pieta, is said to 
be French, late XVth century—school | 
of Michel Colombe; the bronzes are re-| 
garded as Spanish, assigned to the | 
painter-sculptor Alonso Cano (1601- | 
1667), and held to represent Saints 
Peter of Alcantara and Theresa of | 
Avila. After considerable research, it 
has been decided to change these at- 
tributions: to call the Pieta Spanish, | 
second quarter of the XVIth century; | 
the bronzes Italian, late XVth century, | 
their subjects Saints Catherine and | 
Bernardino of Siena. Such, however, | 
are merely the vicissitudes of book: | 
keeping, resulting chiefly from inter- | 
nationality of style, the importance of 
the sculptures themselves remaining | 
undiminished.” .. . 

“There is little doubt,’ Preston 
Remington states in the Bulletin, “that | 
the Pieta is Spanish and not French. 
On the other hand, comparison with | 
contemporary Spanish sculptures has | 
not yielded sufficient evidence to jus- | 
tify definitely assigning it to any given 
sculptor. It is perhaps nearest stylisti- 
cally to the work of Francisco Giralte, 
whose great retable in the Obispo 
Chapel in Madrid was executed be- 
tween 1547 and 1551.” Mr. Remington 
compares the details of this Pieté with 
the Madrid retable and furthers the 
analogy with reference to the retable 
of the Chapel of Doctor Corral in the 





Church of the Magdalen at Valladolid, 
also by Giralte. “Tentatively, how- 
ever,” he concludes, “it is suggested 





“LANDSCAPE” 


| same _ sculptor. 
| however, may be found for the Cath- 





By AELBERT CUYP 


This notable example of the master’s work, described in Hofstede de Groot's book, was recently sold by the Lilienfeld 


Galleries to a prominent American collector 








that the Pieté was executed by some-| burden of evidence leads one to be- 

one near to Giralte and that possibly | lieve that the bronzes are certainly 

it may be an early work of the master | [talian and probably Sienese in origin. 

himself.” The Saint Catherine has its closest 

Turning to a discussion of the);counterpart in a bust of that saint in 

bronzes, Mr. Remington writes, “The|the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, which 
! 





Schubring assigns to the painter- 
sculptor Giovanni di Stefano (1446?- 
15067), although it has been variously 
attributed by other writers.” ... 

“We have noted,” the article contin- 
ues, “that the two bronzes appear to 


have been created as a pair and it is 
equally apparent that they are by the 
Closer counterparts, 


erine than for the Bernardino, although 
attention is called to the painted wood 
statue of the latter made about 1475 
by Vecchietta and now in the Cathe- 
dral of Narni. Vecchietta, it is interest- 
ing to recall, was the master of Gio- 
vanni di Stefano. 

“In conclusion certain facts may be 
emphasized: that the two saints were 
both native Sienese; that their popu- 
larity was greatest, as one would nat- 
urally expect, in Siena itself; that the 
sculptures would therefore have been 
much less likely to be commissioned 
as a pair outside of Siena; that their 
closest resemblance is to Sienese 
sculptures. On this basis it is suggested 
that the bronzes, which presumably 


date to the end of the XVth century, 
are Sienese.” 


BRONXVILLE 


Several new appointments have been 
made for the year 1934-35 to the Art 
faculty of Sarah Lawrence College. The 
History and Appreciation of Art will 
be taught by Rene d’Harnoncourt, who 
has traveled and painted extensively in 
Mexico, has published articles on 
Mexican art and organized several ex- 
hibitions in this field. He is at present 
Assistant to the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, and art adviser 
to the Carnegie Corporation. For the 
last three years he has served on the 
faculty of the Seminar in Mexico organ- 
ized every summer by the Committee 


on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America. 


The work in Sculpture will be under 
the direction of Oronzio Maldarelli, who 
has exhibited widely. 


The work in Painting will be con- 
ducted by two artists, Bradley Walker 
Tomlin and Kurt Roesch. 
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SUMMER PLANTING 


In the face of a disturbingly fluctuat- 
ing thermometer, 
emnly assures us that summer has in- 
vaded the land, and with this last 
weekly THE 


Art News signifies its intention of 
retiring to the country, with only 
monthly reappearances in these parts. 
The three summer numbers will report 
whatever activity there may be in the 
art field, but the editorial staff, on the 
whole, contemplates an extended pre- 
occupation with the beauties and works 
of nature. 

Stock has been taken throughout the 
art world and every commentator has 
voiced his appraisal of the past sea- 
son’s events. Housecleaning has raged 
with spasmodic violence in all the in- 
ner sancta and it is now time to cast 
off the paraphernalia of the winter's 
pursuits and start anew. With the 
ground thus freshly broken and cleared 
of rocks and weeds, it is to be ex- 
pected that the fertile minds that ad- 
minister the affairs of the art world will 
plant a bumper crop. A number of these 
art gardeners have already departed 
for foreign shores in search of new 
roots worthy of cultivation. Some will 
return with blooms full blown, ready 
to be transplanted to new soil; others 
will bring back only the seeds and 
slips, hopeful that they will flourish 
under new climatic conditions. For 
those who remain on this side of the 
Atlantic, the fields are by no means 
barren. Countless native wild flowers 
clamor for more favorable conditions 
under which they may attain greater 
growth, while shoots gleaned long ago 
from foreign acres have been tenderly 
hothoused and not yet exposed to the 
rigors of our natural climate. 

Whatever the summer’s sowing may 
be, we wish heartily for sufficient sun 
and rain to nurture a plentiful reaping. 
Fruition will be hoped for all experi- 
mente—next Spring, the fields will be 
ploughed anew. 


the calendar sol- 


issue of the season, 








“TAPISSERIES 


OVALES” 


Loaned by Wildenstein and Company to the loan exhibition of Interiors and Paintings of Interiors to open at the 
Knoedler Gallery on June 19, under the auspices of the N.Y. Chapter of the American Institute of Decorators. 


AMERICAN FOLKWAYS 


The main current in art this season 
of 


Fair 


direction murals. 
World's 


PWAP jobs, it has now acquired the 


has run in the 


Given impetus by and 


status of a “movement,” whose chief 


standard bearers are the painter Ben- 


ton and the critic Craven. Mural paint- | 


ing, as understood by most American | 


artists now working on walls or hunt- | 


ing for them, seems to imply mural 
painting with social content, and the 
meaning of this term, as expressed in 
most sketches and finished works, 
seems to be a vague general sympathy 
for the “plain man,” usually exemplified 
by the rugged farmer; a love of the 
idea of labor, again usually represented 
by agricultural labor; and a sympa- 
thetic emphasis on American folkways, 
with “American” underscored. 

This combination of arcadian-Ameri- 
can murals is what optimistic critics 
refer to “American 


when they say 


renaissance,’ meaning birth, not re- 


birth, of American art. Unquestionably 
it does embrace the cleanest, most 
honest work so far done in this country 


today, and certainly it springs from a 


healthy impulse; but it seems to me to} 
| for a while at least, to give its spokes- 


be headed into a blind alley. 

The driving force in the American 
mural movement is the artists’ search 
for a “place” in the modern American 
set-up. The depression and the accom- 
panying crippled art market revealed 
that expensive little oil paintings and 
for the 


trade, remote economically and spirit- 


prints were objects luxury 
ually from the main channels of nation- 
al life and therefore offering no firm 
emotional or financial foothold to any 
artist taking himself seriously, So a mi- 
gration from 


the galleries began 


take place, many artists abandoning 
painting and sculpture entirely for in- 
dustrial designing, which is to a se- 
rious degree an extension of advertis- 


ing and suffers from the appalling 






The Art News 


The Art News 
To Be Monthly 


During Summer 


This issue of Tue Art NEws is 
the last weekly issue of the cur- 
rent season. The next number, as 
is customary during the summer, 
will be published July 14. The 
concluding numbers of the 1933- 
34 volume will appear on August 
18 and September 15. Weekly 


publication will be resumed on 
October 6. 


Our Master's Voice. 
Murals paid for by the government 


or by leading industrialists are now 


another hope. Most artists believe that 


the that these murals are 
government jobs they offer a greater 
freedom and scope for experimentation 
and advance, and when they say this 
they usually have the Mexican prece- 
dent in mind. They forget, however, 
that the situation here is entirely dif- 
ferent. The Mexican muralists were 
paid by a government anxious to prove 
itself revolutionary, therefore willing, 


to extent 


|/men great leeway: furthermore it was 


a government put in power by an agra- 
rian, anti-feudal revolution (the classic 
“bourgeois revolution’), and therefore 
|the distribution of land, the glorifica- 
| tion of the native peasant, and the ex- 
pression of nationalism as against for- 
eign domination, which were the stuff 
of Mexican muralist content, were po- 
litical, economic, emotional issues cor- 
responding to a national reality. And 
finally, American artists ignore, or for- 
get, that the Mexican renaissance died 
because the Mexican revolution, when 


| only half finished, was throttled. 
to | 


In the United States the distribution 
of land, the glorification of the farmer, 
and the assertion of nationalist as 
against foreign imposed values are not 
genuine national issues. The great 
mass of people in our country are, it is 





true, looking for a new way to live; but 


land scientific achievements, the con- 
| flicts which these have generated, the 





| 


Rorty has described in his new book, | 


Saturday, June 16, 1934 


SENOR FERRANDIS 
GIVES INTERVIEW 


(Continued from page 7) 

Reina and Alcora. In this way old ceil- 
ings about to decay are saved, with 
|consequent enhancement of the mu- 
|}seums.” Some of the large galleries, 
unsuitable for the proper display of 
such intimate objects as porcelain, 
have been sub-divided into smaller 
ones more adapted to this purpose. To 





By WALTER GAY 


they have their eyes on our industrial | 


hope they contain. “Back to the land” 
is obviously no economic or social solu- 
tion in a land of surpluses, and emo- 
tionally it plainly the road back- 
ward—an into grandfather’s 
ruggedly peaceful days, a negative for- 
mula. 


is 


escape 


Therefore it does not provide a genu- 
ine bridge from the ivory tower to that 
place in the popuiar mind and heart 
within which great artists of the past 

| have always worked, and especially 
| artists with a public function such as 
| muralists exercise. It does, indeed, pro- 


lla 


date, one Spanish XVIIIth century 
room, mainly filled with buen retiro, 
has been completed. 

The Museum of Decorative Art, for- 
merly housed on the second floor of 
a beautiful old apartment house in an 
ancient quarter of Madrid, is now in- 
stalled in a handsome villa with a gar- 
den. A bequest of valuable lace from 
Madame Cabrejo has recently been 


| added to its already important collec- 


tions. 

In the case of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, which existed during the mon- 
archy, the Republican government has 
created a special directorship. Juan de 
Encina, famous art critic, was 
chosen as the first holder of the new 
position. The collection today consists 
mainly of works of Spanish artists of 
the period ranging from 1860 on, with 
only a few works of other schools. 
From this collection, small museums 
and schools can borrow various works 
for loan exhibitions. It is interesting to 
note that the Museum contains only 
three or four Picassos, and that as a 
whole, the modern French school is 
only sparsely represented in both pri- 
vate and public collections in Spain. 
However, the present director of the 
Museum, with a budget of some 165,000 
pesetas, or $23,570 a year, plans to 
make the collection as fully repre- 
sentative of modern trends as is pos- 
sible. 

Among the provincial museums for 
which an increased budget has made im- 
portant reorganizations possible, that 
in the Castilian city of Valladolid is per- 
haps the most remarkable. The famous 
collection of Spanish polychromed 
wood sculpture, mainiy of the XVIth 
and XVIIth centuries, is beautifully dis- 
played. “A few sculptures only are 
shown in each room,” Sefior Ferrandis 
explained. “Each piece receives its in- 
dividual lighting, and the installation 
is really magnificent and even superior 
to that in many foreign museums.” 

Turning from the discussion of the 
museums in his own country, Sefior 
Ferrandis then commented briefly on 
those he had visited in America. “What 
most impresses me is the social and 
pedagogical function of the American 
museum. It is a deep satisfaction to see 
museums visited and loved by the pub- 





vide refreshment, reassurance, relief, 
| to tired city intellectuals, and since this 


pseudo-culture stigmata which James |!8 4 desirable quality in government and 


big business works, a good many art- 
ists may find in the American folkways 
| mural a better living than that pro- 
| vided by the haphazard chances of a 
oyrivate luxury market. However, by 
such work artists take a noncommittal, 
evasive position in regard to the big 
‘issues of the day; they must if they 
want to be paid by the forces upholding 
the status quo. But just the same, in do- 
ing so they inevitably end up in the safe 
| isolation which capitalism develops, in 
various forms, to protect itself from the 
honest, invincible courage indispensa- 
ble to great art. 

(ANITA BRENNER in The Nation) 


GRAND CENTRAL 


The 1934 year-book of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, which has just been 
published, presents a condensed ac- 
count of the activities of the past sea- 
son, a history of the association which 
owns the Galleries and an illustrated 
catalog of the paintings and sculpture 
for distribution among the lay mem- 
bers next November. There are thirteen 
pages of reproductions and a color plate 
on the cover which, together with the 
smooth heavy stock and clear printing, 
make the volume an attractive souvenir 
of the year’s work. 


SAILING NOTE 





Mr. Paul Byk, president of Arnold 
Seligmann, Rey & Co., sailed last week 
on the Ile de France to spend the sum- 
mer abroad. He is now in Paris. 





YEAR BOOK OUT | 


lic, I shall never forget the aspect of 
the crowded staircase and exhibition 
rooms of the Metropolitan Museum on 
the evenings of the public concerts. 
It was also most gratifying to see the 
constant visits of school children. In 
European countries children are taken 
to the museums, but the practice is nei- 
ther so general nor so well organized 
as it is here. It is obviously very impor- 
tant to establish the link between the 
school and the museum. For what good 
does it do to teach the history of Egypt 
and the Pharaohs without demonstrat- 
ing royal tombs, the finds made therein 
and excellent photographic material 
relating to the sites where they were 
found. With such a method the teach- 
ing of history gains in plasticity. It 
seems to me that the American museum 
offers all possible facilities to the stu- 
dent who benefits from museum ob- 
jects, even in the study of design and 
other practical expressions in art. On 
my return to Spain I shall advocate the 
extension of the correlation of teaching 
in the schools with museum visits.” 
Another educational feature which 
greatly impressed Sefior Ferrandis is 
the art library of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which he characterizes as richer 
than any he knows in Europe. “It is also 
gratifying to find that Spanish art of all 
periods is well represented in the mu- 
seums of the East that I have visited 
and that its custody has been given to 
competent curators, who in their re 
search work have made valuable con- 
tributions to this particular field of en- 
deavor. Another social aspect that has 
especially struck me,” Sefior Ferrandis 
said in conclusion, “is the deep interest 
that the capitalist class takes in the 
museums in America. Unfortunately 
we do not have this same interest in 
Spain, with the exception of the Insti- 
tuto Valencia de Don Juan, an institu- 
tion on the lines of the Wallace collec- 
tion in London, and the other instances 
of private institutions already cited. 
These, however, are an exception in 
our country, whereas in America such 
private endowment is the rule.” 
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Five Centuries of French Art 
In Important California Show | 


(Continued from page 3) 
pared to any foreign works; something 
that is easily recognized and yet ex- 
ceedingly difficult to define in words. 


The reasons for it are not hard to de- | 
termine. It resulted, of course, from the | 


racial and national unity of the artists, 
from the common possession of an or- 
ganically grown and glorious cultural 
tradition; in brief from their member- 
ship in a people that more than most 
other European peoples seems to be 
blessed with a happy integrity. 

“To demonstrate this ‘something,’ 
this characteristically French note that 
somewhere rings in every work of art 
created by a true son of ‘la douce 
France,’ is one of the main purposes 
of this exhibition. It is for this reason 
that, instead of limiting our show to 
but one particularly splendid phase of 
French painting such as the work of 
the masters of the Dixhuitiéme or of 
the various schools of the XIXth cen- 
tury, we have tried to emphasize the 
continuity of the French spirit as evi- 
denced in paintings from five consecu- 
tive centuries. Those visitors who view 
the exhibition with open eyes and a 
receptive mind will have no difficulty 
in detecting this continuity. They will 
first recognize groups of artists who 
have something in common. They will, 
for instance, see the inner relationship 
between such painters as Watteau, 
Fragonard, Renoir, and our own con- 
temporary, Matisse. Or discover the 
bridges that lead from a XVIIth cen- 
tury landscapist, Claude Lorrain, to a 
Corot and even a Dérain; from the 
great classic Poussin to the great mod- 
ern classic Cézanne. Until finally— 
from the higher vantage point as it 
were—the groups will draw together. 
Then they will come to the realization 
of that miraculous, scintillating, many- 
sided and yet organic and articulate 


unity which the image of French paint- | 


” 


ing presents... 
A complete list of the paintings in- 
cluded in the exhibition, with the names 


of the lenders, is appended to this ar- 
ticle. Three of these canvases are re- 
produced in this issue and a number 
of others have appeared in past num- 


bers of Tue Art NEws. 


(In the following condensed list, the | 
name of the lender consistently follows | 


the title of the painting.) 
XVth-XVIIith CENTURY 


School of Avignon, early XVth century, 
“Bearing of the Cross,” the Louvre; 
“Pieta,’’ Wadsworth Atheneum; “Saint | 


Peter,” P. Jackson Higgs Gallery. 


Jean Bellegambe, ‘“‘The Conversion of | 


St. Paul,’’ F. Kleinberger & Company. 


Sebastien Bourdon (Attr. to) “Holy Fam- 


ily in a Landscape,’’ Durlacher Bros. 


Francois Clouet, “‘Portrait of Henri II,”’ the 


Louvre. 


School of Francois Clouet, “Portrait of 
the Marshall Francois Scepeaux of 
Vieilleville”’ ; Jacques Seligmann and Co. 

Corneille de Lyon, ‘‘Portrait of the Duke 
of Nanteuil’’; Arnold, Seligmann, Rey 


& Co. 


Nicolas de Largilliere, ‘‘Portrait of the 
Comte de la Chatre’’; the Louvre and 
“Portrait of the Marquis de Montespan” ; 
Huntington collection, California Palace 


of the Legion of Honor. 


Antoine Lenain, ““The Village Piper’’; De- 


troit Institute of Arts. 


Louis Lenain, ‘‘Peasants in a Landscape;” 
Wadsworth Atheneum and “Soldiers 


Playing Cards”; Demotte Ine. 


Claude Lorraine, ‘‘The Mill on the Tiber’’; 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, “‘Landscape with Figures’’; Lilien- 
feld Galleries, ‘‘Landscape with Repos- 
ing Huntsmen”’; Smith College Museum 
of Art, “‘Landscape with Shepherd Pip- 
ing’’; Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 


and ‘Seaport’; the Louvre. 


Nicolas Poussin, ‘“‘The Martyrdom of St. 


Erasmus”; the Louvre. 


Hyacinthe Rigaud, ‘“‘Portrait of the Mar- 


shal of Villars’’; Wildenstein. 
XVITIITH CENTURY 


Francois Boucher, ‘‘Vertumnus and Po- 
mona’’; the Louvre and “The Washer- 








’; Jacques Seligmann and Com- 


Benediction”; 
“Still Life’; A. S. Drey and “Still Life’’; 
Kleinberger. 


Mr. Isaac D. Levy. 

Wildenstein 
Andrew W. 
Mellon, “Love”; Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, 
“The Love Letter’; Jules 8. 
“The Holy Family’; Mr. and Mrs. 
bert Fleishhacker, San Francisco. 


Bache and 


Wildenstein 
Young Girl’; Lilienfeld Galleries, 
Laundress’’; Wildenstein & Co. 
Nicolas Lancret, ‘‘Danse Champetre’’; Mr. 
Charles F. 
Decorative 
cent Form; Mrs. William Hayward, New 


Quentin de “Self Portrait’’; 
Alexander Hamilton, San Francisco. 
“Portrait of Lord 
Lansdowne’; Ehrich-Newhouse 
of Jacque- 
line Flexelles’’; Mr. and Mrs. 
wards, Cincinnati. 
“Fete Champetre’’; 
loan collection; California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, ‘‘A Halt 
‘ Charles B. 


Wildenstein & 
Perroneau, 
“Portrait of Ma- | 
dame Braun”; Archer M. Huntington col- 


lection, California Palace of the Legion 


‘ ‘ : - Eugene Delacroix, ‘The Abducti p= 
Hubert Robert, ‘“‘Ancient Ruins with Fig- a ir od he Abduction of Re 


Hillsborough, Cal., ‘‘Entrance to an An- 


Hillsborough, 
scape with Figures’’; Samuel H. Kress, 
“Temple of Agrippa’’; Jac- 
Seligmann 
’; Wildenstein & Co. 
Alexander 
Francois Boucher’; 
Vigee-Lebrun, 
Howard Young 
of Madame 
Brothers and 


Narcisse Diaz, ‘‘Wood Interior’; Jacob 


Henri Fantin-Latour, ‘Portrait of Ma- 
of Madame 
Wildenstein & 


Jean Louis Forain, ‘“‘After the Verdict’’; 


“Portrait of the Princesse 
de Lichtenstein’; John Levy Galleries. 


Comedians”; 
Musician"’; 


Bache and Paul Gauguin, “At the Edge of the For- 


XIXTH CENTURY 


Arsene Alexandre’’; 
Spreckels, San Francisco. 
Abduction 
ropa’; Toledo Museum of Art and ‘‘Wo- 
man with Mimosa’’; Jacques Seligmann 
and Company. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. | Theodore’ Gericault, “Portrait of a 


Potter Russell, 
Hillsborough, Armand Guillaumin, ‘‘Landscape”’’; Dikran 


Worcester | Jean Ingres, ‘‘Portrait of Madame Mar- 


Art Museum, “Still Life;’’ 


Clark, New 
Clark, New 
“The Bathers’’; Mr. and 
Hollywood, | 
William A. 
“Landscape”; 


York, study for 
Arensberg, 
Edouard Manet; “The Soap Bubble’; 


borough, Cal., “Still Life’’; 
man Gallery and 


Marie Harri- 
“Still Life’’; 


Arensberg, Hollywood, 


Nymphs"; 
Hillsborough, Cal., 
ters at the Foot of a Large Oak"; Eh- 
rich-Newhouse 
Renaissance 


“Woodcut- 


Francisco, | Jean Francois Millet; ‘‘The Man with the 
“Souvenir, Zuydcoote near Dunkerque’’; 
Wildenstein & Company. 
Gustave Courbet, Deer Shot from 
Claude Monet; ‘‘The Bridge at Giverny,” 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood, Los Gatos, 
Cal., ‘Portrait of a Girl’’; William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, “The Guitar 
Kelekian, ‘“‘Portrait of | 





“Show Scene, Deer Hunt’’; Wildenstein 
Thomas Couture, ‘Portrait of the 
Barroilet’’; Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
“*Valmondois’”’; 

loan collection, California Palace of the 

Legion of Honor. 

Jacques Louis David, “Self Portrait’’; the 





Daubigny, 


Edgar Degas, ‘Mademoiselle Fiocre in the 


“Monsieur Degas, 
Durand- Ruel, 
Sterner Galleries, 


and his Secre- 
“Dancers”; 
“Dancer with 
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Highest Prices 
Of Past Season 


Are Announced 






The highest price obtained for 
any single item sold by the Amer- 
ican-Anderson Galleries during 
the season just ended was $102,- 
500, brought by the marble bust 
of a Princess of Aragon by Fran- 
cesco Laurana, from the Ryan 
collection. In the paintings, Rae- 
burn’s “John Lamont of Lamont,” 
the property of a private New 
York collector, brought the top 
price, $29,000. A Brussels Gothic 
gold-and-silver woven tapestry, a 
“Pieta” after Maitre Philippe, 
from the Thomas Fortune Ryan 
collection, fetched $11,000, and a 
liseuse by Pierre Garnier, in the 
Mrs. Benjamin Stern sale, 
brought $4,000, both the highest 
prices in their respective cate- 
gories. 























quets’; Durand-Ruel, “Young Woman"; 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. 


becea’’; the Louvre, “Jesus on Lake 
Genesareth”; Portland Art Assn., ‘‘Me- 
dea’’; Mr. and Mrs. George H. Warring- 
ton, Cincinnati and ‘“‘Tigress’’; Mr. Al- 
fred V. Churchill, Northampton. 


Stern loan collection, California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor. 


dame Leopold Gravier’’; Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 


Wildenstein & Co., “Court Scene’’; 
Kraushaar’ Galleries, “The Picture 
Dealer’’; Mr. and Mrs. Preston Har- 
rison, Courtesy of the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum 


est’’; Marie Harriman Galleries, ‘‘Land- 
scape’’; Art Institute of Chicago and 
“Flowers in a Vase’’; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
W. Crocker, Hillsborough, Cal. 


Painter’; Detroit Institute of Arts, 
“Dapple Gray Horse’; Smith College 
Museum, “‘The Promenade’’; Smith Col- 
lege Museum, “The Wounded Horse”; 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Heil, San Fran- 
cisco and “The Wounded Cuirassier,’’ 
Alfred Vance Churchill, Northampton. 


Kelekian. 


cotte de Sainte Marie’; the Louvre, 
“Portrait of Mademoiselle Jeanne 
Gonin”’; Taft Museum, Cincinnati, ‘‘Por- 
trait of Isaure le Blanc’’; Arnold Selig- 
mann Rey & Co and “Portrait of the 
Sculptor, Paul Lemoyne"; William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City. 


Samuel A. Lewisohn, ‘Portrait of An- 
tonin Proust’; Jacques Seligmann & Co., 
“Portrait of Mary Laurent’’; M. Knoed- 
ler & Co., “The Beggar’’; Wildenstein 
& Co., “Grand Canal, Venice,’ Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Crocker, Hillsborough, 
Cal. 

Georges Michel; “Harbor Scene,’ Jacob 
Stern loan collection, California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor and “Thatched 
Barns,’’ Mr. Alfred Vance Churchill, 
Northampton. 


Hoe,”’ Mr. and Mrs. William H. Crocker, 
Hillsborough, Cal., and ‘Sheep at Pas- 
ture,”’ Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Nuttall, New 
York. 


Durand-Ruel; “Santa Maria della Sa- 
lute, Venice,’’ Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Crocker, Hillsborough, Cal.; “River 
Scene"; Mrs. Henry Potter Russell, Hills- 
borough, Cal.; “Melting Snow,” Wilden- 
stein & Co.; and “The Willows,” Marie 
Sterner Gallery. 
Adolphe Monticelli; ‘‘Portrait of Madame 
Rosenthal,’’ Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 
Berthe Moisot; “Girl with Tulips.’’ Mr. A. 


Pierre Auguste Renotr; “The Garden,”’ 


Art Galleries; ‘‘Bowl of Flowers,”’ Kraus- 
haar Art Galleries and “Flowers in a 
Vase,’ M. Knoedler & Co. 


Durand-Ruel; “The Cup of Chocolate,”’ 
Durand-Ruel; ‘‘Moulin de la Galette,’ 
Mr. John Hay Whitney; ‘Portrait of Ce- 
zanne,”’ Art Institute of Chicago; ‘Girl 
with Hoop,"’ Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale, 
New York; “Bridge at Argenteuil,”’ 
Marie Harriman Galleries; ‘Young 
Girl with Hat,’’ Durand-Ruel; ‘‘Fem- 
inine Nude,’’ Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. 
Arensberg, Hollywood and ‘Portrait of 
the Artist's Father.’’ City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. 





Theodore Rousseau; ‘“‘Woodland Land- 


scape,” Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Crocker, Hillsborough, Cal. 


Georges Seurat: ‘The Parade,’ Mr. 


Stephen C. Clark, New York; “L’Ile de 
la Grande Jatte,”’ Mrs. William A. Clark 
and “View of Crotoy,’’ Wildenstein & 
Co. 


Alfred Sisley; “‘The Flood,’’ Durand-Ruel; 


“Church at Moret after the Rain,’’ De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, ‘‘Little Dog.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Preston Harrison, Courtesy 
of the Los Angeles Museum; “Jane 
Avril Dancing,” Wildenstein & Co., and 
“Portrait of Oscar Wilde’; Jacques 
Seligmann & Co. 

Vincent Van Gogh, “Arles the Bridge of 
Trinquetaille,”” Mrs. William A, Clark 
and ‘‘The Rose Laurel,’’ Mrs. William A. 
Clark. ‘‘Bouquet,’’ Marie Harriman Gal- 


Remy,’ Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Crocker, 
Hillsborough, Calif.; ‘‘Malmaison Carna- 
tions,”’ Marie Sterner Gallery; ‘‘Land- 
scape” and “Ploughing,” Mr. and Mrs. 
William Crocker, Hillsborough, Calif.; 
“Pere Tanguy,’’ Wildenstein and Co. 

Edouard Vuillard: ‘“‘Woman at her Toil- 
ette,’’ Dikran K. Kelekian, New York. 

XXTH CENTURY 

Georges Braque: Two Abstractions, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg, Holly- 
wood; ‘Still Life,’’ C. W. Kraushaar Art 
Galleries. 

Giorgio di Chirico: ‘“‘The Annunciation,’’ 
Valentine Gallery; ‘‘Horses,"’ Dikran K. 
Kelekian; ‘“‘The Poet and his Muse,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg, 
Holly wood. 

Andre Derain: “Portrait of Madame Cath- 
erine Hessling,’”” Dr. Josef Stransky, 
courtesy of the Worcester Art Museum; 
‘‘Landscape,’’ M. Knoedler & Co.; ‘‘Por- 
trait of Madame Van Leer,’’ Demotte; 
“The Roman Camp,” “Bridge at Ol- 
lieres,’"’ ‘‘Mount Olympus” and “Girl 
with Mandolin,’’ Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery; “Bust of a Woman,”’ Dikran K. 
Kelekian; ‘‘The Young Guitar Player,” 
Pierre Matisse Gallery; ‘‘Head of a Wo- 
man,’ Dikran K. Kelekian; ‘‘Woods,” 
Pierre Matisse Gallery; “‘Head of a 
Girl,’ Mr. and Mrs. William H. Crocker; 
‘“‘Landsecape,’’ Miss Harriet Levy, San 
Francisco. 

Marcel Duchamp: ‘“‘Nude Descending the 
Stairs’’ and “‘The Sonata,’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Arensberg, Hollywood. 

Charles Dufresne: ‘‘The Jungle,’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Preston Harrison, Los Angeles, 
courtesy of the Los Angeles Museum. 

Raoul Dufy: “The Model in the Studio,”’ 
Pierre Matisse Gallery; ‘‘Nice,’’ Valen- 
tine Gallery; “Ships” and “Stud Farm 
in Normandy,’ Dikran Kelekian. 

Emile Othon Friesz: ‘‘Composition,’’ De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 

Marcel Gromaire: ‘Eiffel Tower,’’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Preston Harrison, Los Angeles, 
courtesy of the Los Angeles Museum. 

Edy Legrand: ‘‘Ready to Enter the 
Arena,” and “Girl in Green,’’ Marie 
Sterner Gallery. 

Andre L’hote: “‘The Dolly Sisters,’’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston Harrison, Los Angeles, 
courtesy of the Los Angeles Museum. 


Gallery; “Stormy Weather,’’ Demotte. 


ing,’ Pierre Matisse Gallery. 


courtesy of the Los Angeles Museum. 


Dikran K. Kelekian. 


tisse Gallery. 


Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg, Hollywood. 





Conger Goodyear, New York. 

Camille Pissarro; “The Boieldieu Bridge 
at Rouen in the Rain,’’ Durand-Ruel; 
“Rue Saint Honore,’’ Marie Sterner Gal- 
lery and ‘“‘Two Women Bathing,’’ Arnold 
Seligmann Rey & Co. 

Puvis de Chavannes; ‘‘Concordia’’ Dik- 
ran Kelekian. 

Odilon Redon; “‘Andromeda,’’ Kraushaar 
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Kraushaar Gallery. 


Jules Pascin; ‘“‘Young Girl,”’ Mrs. A, M. 


Salinger, Piedmont, Cal. 


Pablo Picasso, “Old Woman,” Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg, Hollywood; 


lery; “Cypress and Olive Trees, St. | 








Jean Lureat: “‘The Blue Sea,’’ Valentine 
Gallery; “The Island,’’ Mr. Maulsby 
Kimball, Buffalo, “Smyrna,” Valentine 


Aristide Maillol: ‘“‘Nude Woman Reclin- 


Louis Marcoussis: “‘The Sea,’’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Preston Harrison, Los Angeles, 


Albert Marquet: ‘Port of Audierne,” 


Henri Matisse: ‘‘Girl With Green Eyes,”’ 
Miss Harriet Levy, San _ Francisco; 
“Portrait of Fraulein A.”’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Arensberg; ‘“‘Young Woman Re- 
clining,’’ Demotte; ‘‘Music,’’ A, Conger 
Goodyear; “‘Girl With a Flowered Hat,” 
Marie Harriman Gallery; ‘Interior at 
Nice,’”’ M. Knoedler & Co.; “Fruits and 
Flowers of Nice,”’ “‘The Taffeta Dress,”’ 
and “Nude with Flowers,”’ Pierre Ma- 


Joan Miro: “‘The Hermitage,’ Mr. and 


Amedeo Modigliani; “Woman in Blue 
with Red Necklace,”’ M. Knoedler & Co.; 
“Young Girl with a Bang,” Pierre Ma- 
tisse Gallery and ‘‘Head of a Woman,” 


11 








“Glass and Apples,’ Valentine Gallery; 
‘Man with Mandolin,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Arensberg, Hollywood; “The 
Guitar,’’ Valentine Gallery; “Head of 
a Woman,” Miss Harriet Levy, San 
Francisco; “The Blind Man,” Toledo 
Museum of Art; “Woman in Pink,” 
Toledo Museum of Art; “Classical Fig- 
ure,’ M. Knoedler & Co.; Two Abstrac- 
tions, Mr. Sidney Janowitz, New York, 
and “Woman Combing Her Hair,” Marie 
Harriman Gallery. 

Georges Rouault, “Portrait of Mr. X.”, 
Marie Harriman Gallery and “Christ 
and Fishermen,’’ Pierre Matisse Gallery. 

Henri Rousseau, “Tropical Landscape: 
The Monkeys,’ Wildenstein & Co.; 
“Eiffel Tower,’’ Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery; “‘Monkeys in the Forest,” M. 
Knoedler & Co. and “The Fortifica- 
tions,’’ Pierre Matisse Gallery. 

De Segonzac, “The Bridge at Joinville,” 
Kraushaar Galleries and “‘The Steeple 
at Champigny,’’ Kraushaar Galleries. 
Haim Soutine, “Portrait of a Venetian 
Lady,’ Kraushaar Galleries. 

Leopold Survage, ‘“‘Port Vendres,’’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston Harrison, Los Angeles, 
courtesy of the Los Angeles Museum. 

Maurice Utrillo, “Church at Montmagny,”’ 
Marie Harriman Gallery; “Street Scene 
in Paris,” Pierre Matisse Gallery; 
‘“‘Montmartre Theatre,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Harrison, courtesy of the Los 
Angeles Museum and “Street Scene, 
2aris,’"’ Miss Harriet Levy, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jacques Villon, “Young Girl,”’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg, Hollywood. 
Maurice de Vilaminck, ‘‘Landscape,”’ Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Crocker, Hillsborough, 
Cal.; “Country Road,’’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Harrison, courtesy of the Los 

Angeles Museum. 


NEW ACCESSIONS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


“Moonlight-Marine” by Albert P. 
Ryder has recently been purchased by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where it is now on view in the Exhibi- 
tion of Landscape Paintings. Another 
purchase of recent date is a Cock by 
Pablo Gargallo. This sculpture in 
forged iron was acquired through the 
Edward C. Moore, Jr., Gift Fund and is 
representative of the Spanish artist’s 
individualized style. 


The Museum’s collection of historic 
fabrics has been enriched by three 
pieces of rare Flemish bobbin lace of 
the XVIIIth century which bear the 
crown and monogram of Charles VI, 
archduke of Austria and Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. The lace has 
been presented by Elizabeth Townsend 
Booth in memory of Mary Townsend 
White and Mrs. John Pomeroy Town- 
send. 

A XVIth century parade armor, made 
in Nuremberg, has been acquired for 
the Museum through the generous con- 
tribution of George D. Pratt, chairman 
of the Committee on Arms and Armor. 
The armor, which is entirely homoge- 
neous, comes from the castle of Count 
Erbach in the Odenwald, Germany. 

Catalogs of three important private 
collections recently received by gift 
form a welcome addition to the Li- 
brary. From Viscount Rothmere comes 
an illustrated catalog of the works of 
art in his collection. This volume, the 
text of which was written by P. G. 
Konody, contains fifty-five reproduc- 
tions, chiefly of paintings of the Italian 
Renaissance, 

The first volume of a catalog of the 
pictures and drawings in the collection 
of Frederick John Nettleford of Eng- 
land, with text by C. Reginald Grundy 
and eighty illustrations in color, is a 
gift from the owner of the collection. 
The volume covers artists of the Brit- 
ish school from A to C. Philip Lehman 
has presented a copy of the illustrated 
catalog of his collection of paintings of 
the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish 
and English schools, with an introduc- 
tion and text by Robert Lehman. The 
work contains one hundred and five 
reproductions, all done in black and 
white on Chinese paper, except one, a 
Madonna and Child by Giovanni Bellini, 
which is in color. 
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An exhibition entitled “French Art- 
ists in Italy,” covering the period be- 


ginning with Poussin and ending with | 


Renoir, is now being held at the Mu 
seum of Decorative Art (the Pavillon 


de Marsan). Much thought and a great 
deal of energy on the part of its pro- 
moters have gone to making this ex- 
hibition an outstanding event 
Paris season. It is patronized by a dis- 
tinguished committee of honor, includ- 
ing M. Gaston Doumergue and a num- 
ber of ministers and ambassadors. The 


executive committee is presided over | 


by M. Henry de Jouvenel, the Senator, 


a former French Ambassador at Rome. | 


The extraordinary fascination which 
Italy, Italian art, and, above all, the 
city of Rome, have always exercised 
on our French painters is a matter of 
common knowledge. It is paralleled 
only by the lure of Greece—or, more 
precisely, Athens—-for the Romans of 
the Empire. But never has the potency 


and scope of this attraction been so | 


graphically manifested as in this ex- 
hibition. One of the most interesting 
points brought out by this ensemble 
is that Italy has never subjugated our 
painters to the point of crushing out 
their personalities, of moulding them 
to her image, or, like an exacting mis- 
tress, wearing out their fervor. The in- 
fluence of Italy has always been dis- 
creet; inspiring, not imperative. To all 


who would possess the secret of her | 


greatness, Italy offers the prodigious 
vista of her treasures, bequeathed by 
anicent Rome and the Renaissance—a 
schooling by persuasion, not by pre- 
cept. 

French artists make their pilgrimage 


to Rome as others to Jerusalem or 


Lourdes or Mecca, and with as definite | 


a program. They obviously expect 
great things of their environment, the 
atmosphere of memorable beauty, “the 
grandeur that was Rome,” but they 


| them, 


of the | 





| breath 
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By MARCEL ZAHAR 


renovate their color or rectify their 


drawing. 
It is interesting to observe the part 


played by their Italian experiences in | : 
j}uments, in season and out 


of | 
| brain-fever 


the lives of some great painters figur- 
ing in this exhibition. The first 
Nicolas’ Poussin, on his return 
from Rome felt like a man cast out 
from Paradise. In early youth he gave 
up a modest but assured situation and, 
by gradual steps, made 
Florence. Lack of money drove him 
back again to France. There he took 
for awhile, and presently set 
out once more on the long pilgrimage 
to Rome. Once installed in Rome our 
Norman painter-pioneer might, for all 
his native tenacity of purpose, have 
had to give up the quest, had not 
Cardinal Barberini, the prelate-politi- 
cian, and that eccentric nobleman, Cas- 


| sano del Pozzo, taken him under their 
| wing. At that time Poussin was paint- 


ing prophets at eight francs apiece! 
But by dint of perseverance he forged 
ahead, gaining new patrons and a wider 
public, and at last won through to af- 
fluence and fame. By that time he had 
married, settled down, and would not 
hear of leaving Italy despite the re- 


| monstrances of Fréat de Chantelou and 


Sublet des Noyers, director of Beaux- 
Arts in France. Poussin only yielded 
to the threats of Louis XIII, and the 
promise of a high position at the Court. 


| But back he came to Rome again at the 


first opportunity; Poussin had Italy 
in the blood. Less than three months 
after his death in November, 1665, 
Colbert endorsed the statutes of an 
Academy of French Painting in Italy. 
For Louis XIV and his great minister 
had perceived the vital bond that linked 
French art with Italy, and decided to 
draw up the celebrated Franco-Italian 


| art-alliance, a pact which to-day holds 


count on their personal initiative quite | 
as much as on the esthetic canons for- | 


mulated by the great masters of the 
past. Some go to Rome to readjust the 
focus of their vision, some to seek coun- 


good as ever. In 1803 Napoleon reaf- 
firmed it, only asking that the Salviati 
Palace be exchanged for the Villa 
Medici. 

Hubert-Robert, Fragonard’s compan- 
ion in Italy, was another great French 
artist deeply enamoured of that coun- 
try. Such was Hubert-Robert’s absorp- 


sel of art’s masterpieces, others to| tion as he stood before his canvas that 


his way to} 
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on one occasion he was all but crushed 
by falling fragments of a ruined wall 
at the Villa Mattei. And such was his 
assiduity in studying the Roman mon- 


that he was several times laid low by 
and malaria. All his life 
long he yearned for Italy. In 1783 faute 
de mieuz, he settled in Languedoc in 
the south of France, there to paint the 
famous ruins which perpetuate in 


of season, | 


| 
| 
| 


SF 


| see too clearly his intention to reform 
| us is apt to be regarded as a nuisance, 


| thing 
charming way 


whereas a woman who does the same 
provided she sets about it ina 
is adored as a celestial 


| creature, an angel of delight. With feel- 


France the memory of Roman art and 


culture. 

Ingres, after being awarded the Prix 
de Rome, proceeded to Italy in 1811. 
Like Whistler, Ingres had a gift for 
apothegm and the exclamation burst 


from his lips: “Comme ils m’ont 
trompe!” 
The exhibition at the Pavillon de | 


Marsan gives a complete panorama of 
the reactions of our greatest painters 
to the Italian scene. These reactions 
were diverse, always personal, and 
highly interesting to compare. The 
finest aggregates are the series of 
works by Poussin and Corot. No less 
than thirty-seven of Corot’s 


er’s visits to Italy. French and foreign 
museums as well as private collections 
in various parts of the world have 


loaned pictures for this exhibition. A | 


list of the French artists who at one 


time or another made their pilgrimage | 


to Rome, and whose work is here on 
view, has more than a statistical in- 
terest; it might form the basis of an 
interesting monograph by a student of 
comparative French and Italian 
The list (necessarily abridged) con- 
tains the following names, arranged in 
chronological order: Jean de Bologne, 
Callot, Claude Lorrain, Sébastian Bour- 
don, Vouet, Le Valentin, Le Guaspre, 
Francisque Millet, Chardin, Fragonard, 
Hubert-Robert, Baron Gros, David, 
Mme. Vigée Lebrun, Ingres, Géricault, 
Girodet, Granet, the Flandrins, Léopoid 
Robert, Carpeaux, Degas, Manet, Mo- 
net, and Renoir. 


marks by Maurice Barrés on this theme 
may here be cited. “A well-meaning 
friend, it has been said, who lets us 


aster- | . . 
. : mass | petrified landscape or a human figure. 
pieces are souvenirs of the great paint- | 


art. | 


ings such as these men have for many 
centuries past welcomed the ecstasies 
of pleasure Italy has offered them, and 
hail her, with a good reason, as their 
mistress.” 

” * . 


M. Maurice Garnier has a marked and 
highly personal predilection for pebbles 
of the seashore; he obviously finds in 


| them a “message,” a source of esoteric 





emotion. One day, we may imagine, 
walking beside the sea, he idly let some 
pebbles run through his fingers on to 
the sand and was struck by the pattern 


| they had taken, like a human face. A 


new idea was born, and from that day 


M. Garnier took to composing bas- 
reliefs out of the humblest materials 
nature has to offer. He scoured our 


| beaches in quest of pebbles of suitable 


shapes to form, when set together, a 


At the Bonjean Gallery he is showing 
a collection of such panels, no less at- 
tractive than unique. The pebbles are 
usually set in mortar and thus affixed 
to neutral backgrounds composed of 
fibro-cement or tiles, sometimes varied 
by a patch of slated surface. Seashells 
dotted here and there strike a gayer 
note. These panels are grouped “by 
seas”—a justifiable arrangement since 
the shape of the pebbles varies accord- 


ing to the ocean which has moulded 
|} them; the force of the tides, as M. 


rarnier points out, has much to do with 
their formation. Thus the Mediter- 
ranean 


outlines; they are worn down slowly, 


| methodically by the sluggish southern 


| 





tide. The Atlantic pebbles (from the 
south-west coast of France) have, so to 
speak, a more romantic profile; they 


|are made of softer stone and take more 
By way of epilogue, some apt re- | 


complicated shapes. M. Garnier, whose 
work has been commended by Picasso, 
Honegger, Princess Bratiano and others, 
is thinking of working in Brittany. 


pebbles, composed of granitic | 
rock or diorite, have harsh, unyielding | 
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ROCHESTER SHOWS 
NATIVE FURNITURE 


ROCHESTER.—Eleven 
plete as to architectural setting, light- 
ing and decorative details and fur- 
nished in the Early Empire, Late Em- 
pire and Victorian periods, have been 
set up within the walls of the Memorial 
Art Gallery in 


rooms com- 


Rochester, by way of 
marking the 100th anniversary of the 
granting of a charter to Rochester and 
its incorporation as a city. The furni- 
ture and accessories have been care- 
fully selected not only for their artistic 
worth, but also for their historical sig 
nificance, for all the exhibition mate- 
rial was owned by the early settlers 
of Rochester and has been loaned to the 
Gallery by their direct descendants. 
This exhibition of “A Century of 
Rochester Interiors Comprising the 
House of 1834 and Rooms of the Late 
Empire and Victorian 
appropriate 


Periods” is a 
most Sequel to one ar- 
ranged by the Gallery two years ago, 
tracing the development of American 
furniture and interiors through the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. The cur- 
rent showing carries on the survey 
from approximately 1812 to 1884 and 
possesses unusual educational value, as 


well as historical interest. 


NOW EXHIBITED 


Eighteen original drawings by George 
DeForest Brush were placed on ex- 
hibition at the Fifth Avenue Galleries 
' of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
1 East 51st Street, Monday, June 11th 
for a period of three weeks. These 
drawings were done many years ago 
and have been kept in Mr. Brush’s 
| studio most of the time since then. 
| Some of them were used as studies for 
his famous paintings now hanging in 
many important museums. They repre- 
sent this great American master at his 
best and they will be equally appreci- 
ated by the lay men and artists. The 
exhibition is open to the public, ad- 
| mission free. 
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Mrs. Blake-More Godwin 


— ® 


TOLEDO.—“A museum may teach) 
art quality related to daily life, master- 
pieces being the source of inspiration 
and living the application.” This com- 
ment, made by Mrs. Blake-More God- 
win, Dean of the School of Design of 
the Toledo Museum of Art, strikes the 
keynote of the Museum’s educational 
and activities, concerning 
which Mrs. Godwin, from her long as- | 
sociation with this institution, is well 
equipped to Discussing this | 
phase of the Museum’s development, | 
she pointed out that when a museum 
places the use of its collections second 
only to their selection on the basis of 
quality, it inevitably becomes a me-| 
dium of instruction. It was in 1903 that 
the Toledo Museum inaugurated such 
a policy and today, after thirty years’ 
experience, pursues the refinements of 
its initial ideal. 


policies 


speak. 


“In the broadest sense,’ Mrs. God- 
win remarked, “it seeks to enrich pub- 
lic leisure and to provide mental en- 
joyment through the appreciation of 
art. The museum must feel that one 
of the greatest potential values of art 
is its influence upon public taste and 
enlightened public amusement. Mental 
pleasure for leisure time, more fun 
for less money—these can be the mu- 
seum’s gift to the social problems of 
today’s changing world.” Referring to 
specific aspects of these problems, Mrs. 
Godwin mentioned the public’s need of 
art principles in merchandising, sales- 





manship, industrial design and the se- 
lection of art quality in furniture and 
clothing. She brought out, too, that in 
with those limited 
budgets make economy an ever-pres- 
consideration, it is essential to 
demonstrate the basic fact that low 
cost need not limit good design. 


working whose 


ent 


The approach to such work is, as 


‘ 
Mrs. Godwin points out, one of informal 


simplicity and directness, with the mu- 
seum assuming the role of co-worker 
rather than mentor. To effect such a 
relationship, the staff must be chosen 
and trained to work with all the varied 
groups in the community and classes 
must be devised for all ages and both 
the average and the sophisticated in- 
telligence. “Enthusiasm and personal- 
ity weigh heavier than bookishness in 
attracting the public,” Mrs. Godwin 
observed. “Enjoyment inevitably su- 
persedes education as a motive for 
museum attendance. Just as no insti- 
tution may make careless statements 
or talk down to its public with im- 
punity, neither can it function properly 
when too scholarly or devoid of per- 
sonality.” . 

Turning to a discussion of the ac- 
tual public education courses which 
the Museum offers, Mrs. Godwin first 
described the home furnishing class, 
a yearly course with university credit, 
which embodies the popular approach 
to interior decoration. “This course of- 
fers exhaustive standards of good 
taste. By assembling instead of cre- 
ating good design, it appeals to a large 
public devoid of talent yet possessed 
of appreciative and selective mentali- 
ty. The students make up a notebook 
which contains the principles of good 
taste. They may plan in detail their 
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home surroundings and under expert 
guidance learn to 
range them.” 

“The instructor in this course,” Mrs. 
Godwin explained, “is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Toledo department stores, 
having taught special classes first for 
buyers and managers and later for the 
sales personnel of five leading estab- 
lishments. This portion of the Muse- 
um’s activity grew out of the fact that 
many of the children, aged ten to fif- 
teen, who attended Museum classes, 
accompanied their parents on shop- 
ping expeditions and their knowledge 
of the good and poor in merchandise 
suggested to the president of one store 
that his clerks could well afford to 
learn what the general public was ab- 
sorbing through free Museum instruc- 
tion.” 

Out of this idea grew the individual 
procedure for each store, planned espe- 
cially for its needs and problems at 
seasons most related to merchandise 
changes. As many as eight hundred 
employes have been reached in one 
season by the Toledo Museum. In times 
of normal business, classes are first 
held in museum galleries before the 
paintings and sculpture. They are then 
co-ordinated in meetings at the store 
and later cemented by check-up re- 
views in each store department. For 
these classes the museum instructor 
must be especially adaptable to store 
problems, methods and limitations, in 
order to contribute workable art prin- 
ciples to the selection of merchandise, 
harmonious arrangements of displays 
and new sales talks for the clerks. Out 
of these courses has developed com- 
plete understanding between the Mu- 


purchase and ar-| 





! background of their town, interested 


| ence, trained in the methods of teach- 





seum and stores, as well as the prac- 
tical loan of merchandise from the 
stores for correlation with fine art at 
the Museum. 

“Realizing the success of education 
in these practical lines, the Museum 
inaugurated another public class which 


‘Clothing Appreciation,’” Mrs. God- 
win continued, “Similar to the note- 
books built up in the home furnishing 
classes, graduates of the clothing 
course leave with full summarized in- 
formation on their defects and assets 
of figure, and the line, color, texture of 
clothing most advisable for their type. 
Basic art principles can certainly be 
applied as measures of selection from 
the kaleidoscope of fashion. Here again 
the connection with department stores 
bears fruit, for loans are made from 
store stocks and the principles shown 
in fine art are illustrated by clothing 
assembled in complete costumes. The 
rise in public taste is slow but per- 
ceptible, with the result that buyers 
have been known to return to the man- 
ufacturers models poor in design, and 
the town is less often invited to absorb 
them at cut prices.” 

Another direct contact with indus- 
try was established in 1927 when the 
Museum inaugurated classes in color 
and proportion for industrial design- 
ers. An evidence of educational fore- 
sight at that time, these courses have 
led five Toledo factories to develop 
their own design departments, and 
Museum students have been placed in 
positions of influence. Today, leading 
Toledo designers lecture to the classes, 
presenting various materials and their 
limitations, and students are given 
problems to be developed under Mu- 
seum instruction. 





for want of a better title is called | 


classes in decorative drawing, the 
members of which are taken to visit 
factories and plants. Thus, the stu- 
dents become conscious of the vita! 


in its troubles, proud of its industrial 
successes. Manufacturers are most co- 
operative in finding vantage points 
where students may draw their shops 
in action. 


Turning to a discussion of their 
work with the younger people, Mrs. 
Godwin said that six hundred children 
are selected through grade school art 
classes by their own eagerness to re- 
ceive gratis the four-year course in 
color; design and drawing taught in 
twelve classes each Saturday. For 
these courses, the Museum School finds 
it most valuable to employ teachers of | 
recent graduation and some _ experi- 





ing as well as in art techniques. Grad- 
uates of schools of eastern and west- 
ern background bring a variety of tem- 
perament and training to augment the 
definite methods of teaching developed 
by the Museum School and continued 
over a period of years. Methods found 
satisfactory for the children are dis- 
seminated in a class for public and pa- 
rochial school art teachers and are 
presented to them in a form ready to 
be carried into the teaching in the 
schools. 


Conforming to a procedure followed 
by a number of art schools, the Mu- 
seum music department assists the 
School in the development of abstract 
design. “Adult students in the first 
year of design must be diverted from 
the designs they see about them and to 
create their own motives, however ele- 
mentary,” Mrs. Godwin 
“Music suggests abstract design and 


color, and balance and rhythm are na- | 


tive to both arts. Under the emotional 


influence of music the most repressed | 
adult can create original motives and 
| later elaborate them into designs for 


decorative fabrics.” 


In classes based on creation as well | 


as those whose purpose is apprecia- 


tion, art in daily living is again em- | 
phasized by the Museum. For the next | 
ten years the Toledo Museum School | 
will teach a problem dealing with civic | 
improvement. A student’s first sketch | 


commented. | 


| 





will show some unsightly store front, 
block of buildings or residence district 
in his neighborhood. The second sketch 
will show the same scene improved by 
slight effort and by such changes as are 
little dependent upon the cash in hand, 


where most needed. A final step will 
attempt the design of an ideal improve- 
ment unrestricted in any way. Chil- 
dren and adults will consider yearly 
the points of beauty in their home 


town and learn to deprecate ugliness. | 


Demonstrating the extent of the Mu- 
seum’s activities, -Mrs. Godwin re- 
ported that the total attendance at the 
Toledo Museum last year was 346,247. 
Its school enrolls sixteen hundred reg- 
ularly, its courses in visual instruction, 


nineteen hundred, those in music ap- | 


preciation, seven hundred. The Mu- 
seum is building for approaching years 
when only that which is good in form 
and color will be manufactured or ac- 
cepted by a discriminating public. “We 
foster a feeling on the part of the stu- 
dents of a close relationship with the 
institution,” Mrs. Godwin said, “and in 
gratitude for its free teaching they feel 
a personal responsbility in furthering 
its interests in the community. Espe- 
cially during recent years of enforced 
idleness, adults have passed their time 
and discovered and developed latent 
talent in its free classes. With the 
opening of increased business, they 
have been able to choose their liveli- 
hoods again and have changed to more 
congenial lines of work. Museums are 
taking their place in the great univer- 
sity of free general education. They 
engage in human welfare work with 


The Toledo Museum also maintains | art as their tool.” 
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NOTABLE SILVER 
IN RECENT GIFT 


The fine private collection of Ameri- 
ean silver assembled by the late Judge 
Alphonso T. Clearwater of Kingston, 
N. Y., which has long been on exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, has now become the Museum's 
property through a bequest from Judge 
Clearwater, who died in September, 
1933. The collection consists of ninety- 
seven European items and five hun- 
dred and twelve pieces of American 
origin. The former group is shown with 
similar English and Continenal plate, | 
while the latter occupies a separate | 
room which leads to the American | 
wing of the Museum and is particularly 
well adapted to the display of these | 
pieces. 


The article by C. Louise Avery in the 
June issue of the Museum's Bulletin | 
offers not only the scholarly data per- 
taining to this collection, but provides 
as well the fascinating history of each 
piece and a vivid glimpse of the per 
sonality of the collector, himself. It is 
such articles, clearly presented and 
brightly written, that serve to stimu- 
late interest in museum accessions, and 





we regret that space allows only for | 
the factual gleanings which follow. 


“Of the group of European silver un- 
questionably the outstanding piece in 
the handsome two-handled cup, made 
in London in 1682, a rare example 
of Charles II plate,” the Bulletin states. 
Other pieces of note in this group are 
a bowl made by Timothy Ley in Lon- 
don in 1691, two English silver sugar 
bowls of 1728 and 1758, a XVIIth cen- 
tury Danish tankard and a vegetable 
dish made in Paris in 1787-1788. 

Judge Clearwater’s splendid group 
of early Boston silver includes both 
church and domestic plate and repre- 
sents many of the most accomplished 
craftsmen, among them John Hull and 
Robert Sanderson. Of the work of John 
Coney, one of Boston's most celebrated 
early silversmiths, Judge Clearwater 
owned two examples,—one, a teapot 
engraved with the Mascaréne arms, the 
other a tankard engraved with the 
coat of arms of Edward Holyoke. A 
unique piece in the collection is a choc- 
olate pot by Edward Winslow, hand- 
somely wrought and engraved with the 
arms of the Hutchinson family. 

Of the thirty-seven porringers, there 
are examples by Allen and Edwards, 
Paul Revere, Samuel Vernon of New- 
port, Rhode Island, and many others, 
while among the tankards are a num- 
ber of handsome and characteristic 
pieces. A coffee pot by Pygan Adams 
of New London, Conn., a standing cup 
made by Samuel Edwards, and an alms 
dish from the hands of Samuel Minott 
all have interesting histories, while the 
pieces made by Paul Revere testify to 
his claims for remembrance on scores 
other than his horsemanship. Outstand- 
ing pieces in the Clearwater collection 
are the work of leading New York sil- 
versmiths, including Jacob Boelen, 
Adrian Bancker, Peter Van Dyck, and 
Richard Van Dyck, and in the New York 
group the development may be traced 
from pieces definitely modeled upon 
Dutch styles to those in which Eng- 
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EMBROIDERED APRON 


WHITE LINEN 


VENETIAN, LOUIS XVI PERIOD 


Lent by Mrs. De Witt Clinton Cohen to an exhibition of lace 
and embroidered aprons on_view during the summer at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


CARNEGIE JURY 
IS ANNOUNCED 
PITTSBURGH.—An artist, an art} 
critic, and an art museum director will 


make up the Jury of Award for the 1934 


Carnegie International which will open 
in Pittsburgh next October. Gifford 
Beal will be the artist member of the 
Jury; Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, art 
editor of the New York Times, will be 
the art critic member, and Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., director of the Museum of 
Modern Art of New York City, will be 
the third member. Homer Saint-Gau- 
dens, director of Fine Arts, will be the 
chairman of the Jury. 

The Jury will meet in Pittsburgh on 
September 26 and 27 and will award a 
first prize of $1,500, a second prize of 
$1,000, a third prize of $500, and a prize 
of $300 offered by the Garden Club of 
Allegheny County for the best painting 
of flowers or a garden, preferably the 
latter. The International will open on 
October 18 and will continue through 
December 9. 
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Philip Lehman to 


SEATTLE HELPS 
LOCAL ARTISTS 


SEATTLE.—Since its opening the | 
Seattle Museum has been instrumental | 
in aiding local artists by maintaining 
monthly exhibitions of their work. The | 
importance of keeping the public in 
contact with local artistic develop- 
ments is obvious, and through the me- 
dium of monthly .shows of work by 
these painters, the layman, over a 
period of time, gains a comprehensive 
idea of what the leading artists of his 
region are doing. This system of ex- 
hibitions also serves as a fair means of | 
evaluation of the work of various art- 
ists, for no discrimination has been | 
made in favor of either conservative | 
or radical creations. During the year | 
that the Museum has been open, the 
shows have ranged from one extreme | 
to the other. For .the artist, the Mu- | 
seum provides the stimulus of a regu- | 
lar exhibition place; for the students, | 
it offers a goal towards which to work. | 
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APRON ITALIAN, ABOUT 1600 


This specimen, inset with reticello lace, is loaned by Mrs. 


the exhibition of lace and embroidered 


aprons on view at the Metropolitan Museum. 


‘COURTAULD ART 


IS ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON. A complete illustrated 
record of every picture in the collec- 


| tion of Mr. Samuel Courtauld has re- 


cently been prepared and copies are 
now available to leading art experts 
and institutions. A portion of Mr. Court- 


| auld’s fine group of French XIXth cen- 


tury masterpieces has been presented 
to the Courtauld Institute of Art and 
have been lent by the Home House 
Trustees of that institution to both the 
National and Tate Galleries. 


Acceptance at the Museum depends not 
on previous recognition, but on merit 
alone. 

Recent exhibitions at the Seattle 
Museum, in addition to the one-man 
shows by local artists, have included 
that of a collection of XVIIIth and 
XIXth century Wedgewood; Spanish 
and Belgian lace of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, and facsimile draw- 
ings by French masters. 
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APRONS ON VIEW 
AT METROPOLITAN 


A loan exhibition of aprons illustrat- 
ing the fashion that for more than 
two hundred years transformed this 
ordinary utilitarian article into an ac- 
cessory of fine dress, is now on view 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where it will remain until September 
23. The development of the apron from 
the XVIth to the XVIIIth century is 
interestingly traced by Frances Little 
in an article which appears in the Mu- 
seum’s May Bulletin, and from which 
we quote the following details of the 
current display: 

“The pieces shown in the present ex- 
hibition are largely from the collec- 
tions of Mrs. De Witt Clinton Cohen 
and Mrs. Philip Lehman, and they rep- 
resent in wide and beautiful variety 
these decorative accessories of cos- 
tume. An early example is an apron of 
white linen ornamented with bands of 


}reticello lace which is worked on foun- 
|dation threads of the original fabric. 


This piece may be dated about 1600. 
Another apron of the same rare type 
also uses reticello lace, but of an elab- 
orate and developed technique that 
marks it as work of the XVIIth cen- 
tury. Entirely magnicent is a Venetian 


| piece of the Louis XIV period with a 


pattern of floral scrolls worked in gold 

|thread and paillettes on a green silk 
| ground. Of the era of Queen Anne the 
examples are many and delightful. On 
| grounds of white, green, or yellow silk 
|are embroidered gayly colored flowers 
in silk and metal thread. Two excep- 
tionally fine examples showing large 
| stylistic floral patterns are worked in 
gold thread on a white silk ground. 
Of the Louis XVI type is a white silk 
apron with detached floral sprays em- 
broidered in pastel silks between bands 
of silk net. Another, of white satin, 
shows delicately drawn floral sprays 
embroidered in point de _ chainette. 
There is also a group of sheer embroid- 
ered linens exemplifying the delicate 
materials worn over XVIIIth century 
brocades and satins. Two of Danish 
workmanship are of that incredibly fine 
drawnwork sometimes termed church 
lace, to which is added the finest of 
embroidery. An Italian example with 
birds, flowers, and butterflies has bib, 
strings, and edging of Flemish bobbin 
lace. A Swiss piece is embroidered with 
flowers, one of French workmanship 
combines chinoiserie and pastoral sub- 
jects, and additional examples _ illus- 
trate further the beautiful type of work 
lavished upon these charming and cost- 
ly trifles of fashion.” 
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Kaiserstrasse 15 


GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 


[INC.] 
WORKS of ART 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia Holds 


Museum Exhibition 





FOREIGN 


Of P.W.A.P.Work AUCTION CALENDAR 





PHILADELPHIA—The Pennsylvania 
Museum is now holding an exhibition 
of forty-two works of art from the third 
regional district of the Public Works 
of Art Project that have been selected 
for allocation to the Museum, The 
show, which embraces works in a Va- 
riety of techniques, shows the artists’ 
sincerity in the undertaking as well as 
the able local direction of the project. 
The selection was made for the Mu- 
seum by Messrs. R. Sturgis Intersoll, 
Carroll S. Tyson and Franklin C. Wat- 
kins. 

These paintings, drawings and sculp- 
tures were included in the National 
Exhibition of Art held at the Corcoran 
yallery in Washington this spring. Now 
that the first group of these easel paint- 
ings has been received in the Phila- 
delphia district, the public will have 
an opportunity to view at leisure the 
works of art paid for from their taxes. 


At the beginning of the project, the 
American scene was suggested as of- 
fering the general subject matter, and 
it is reflected in many of the works 
shown, but the term has been inter- 
preted very broadly. The result, ag far 
as the Pennsylvania Museum’s group 
is concerned, has been to produce a 
show of amazing variety, The subjects 
are equally divided between typically 
American street views and landscapes, 
still lifes, and studio figure pieces. Pic- 
tures of the propaganda type are less 
frequent than one might suppose from 
the preoccupation of many artists of 
the present with economic conditions. 
The paintings are nearly all in the 
modern manner practised by the 
younger American artists. The older, 
more conservative type is quite rare. 

Outstanding in the show is Julius 
Block’s drawing, “Young Workman,” a 
study of the same model and in the 
same pose as that found in the canvas 
chosen from the Washington exhibi- 
tion for the White House, and char- 
acterized by Forbes Watson as the fin- 
est painting executed under the P. W. 
A. P. The drawing is a straightfor- 
ward telling work. Block also has a 
painting in the Museum’s group, en- 
titled “The Prisoner,” 


Considered one of Philadelphia’s 
most promising younger men and al- 
ways an exhibitor in the Museum’s 
temporary shows of local artists, Leon 
Kelly is now represented in the Mu- 
seum’s permanent collections by a still 
life and nude. One of the two murals 
which Kelly has done for the entrance 
of the Philadelphia Board of Education 
Building is also temporarily included 
in the show. A huge work, it dominates 
one wall of the gallery. Sam Brown, the 
young Negro watercolorist who drew 
many favorable comments from the 
critics at Washington, is represented 
by two large abstractions, a self-por- 
trait and the already famous and dis- 
turbing “Lynching.” 

A delicious bit is Madeline Harri- 
son’s colored crayon drawing of the 
collector and critic, Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes, looking at a Renoir through a 
glass, aS nis accompanying students 
and admirers stand near by. Earle Nel- 
son, who has the distinction of being 
the only frankly humorous artist to 
work for the P. W. A. P., has a sketch, 
“City Coal Line,” an amusing handling 
in the New Yorker manner of a pa- 
thetic scene. 

Miriam Tindall Smith’s “Still Life” 
with its cool tones and shimmering 
surfaces contrasts strongly with the 
hot colors and heavy painting of many 
of the canvases in the group. Harry 
Rosin, one of the two sculptors in the 
show, contributes a plaster figure with 
a terra cotta finish of a Tahitian girl. 
“Caboose” by Haulman Ruthrauff is 
done in gesso on a wooden panel, a 
little used medium that recalls the ear- 
ly Italian masters. Marshall Simpson, 
who is a P, W. A. P. “find,” has done 
a number of views of the New Jersey 
sand dunes, which communicate the 
tonal drabness of these regions. 

The “Still Life’ by Earle Donelson is 
a workmanlike piece in an accurate 
and painstaking style, an outpost of 
conservatism in this distinctly modern 
group. At present Donelson is doing 
mural panels for the New Jersey State 
Museum of Trenton. His amazing han- 
dling of leaves was one of the qualities 
which earned him the commission. 
Biagio Pinto’s “Three Nudes,” is here 
exhibited for the first time, since it 












LONDON 
Christie’s 
June 21—English porcelain and furniture, 
the properties of Sir Denzil Cope and E. 
A. Perris. 
Sotheby’s 
June 18-19—Valuable books and autograph 
letters. 
June 20-21—Weapons. 


COLOGNE 
Lempertz 
June 19-21—Important examples of armor 
of all periods from the well-known col- 
lection of Consul Hans C, Leiden. 


FRANKFORT 
Hugo Helbing 
July 3-4—Art from the estate of Richard 
Wilhelm, 
BERLIN 
Paul Graupe 
June 21—The archaelogical library of 
Prof. H, Dernburg. 
June 28—The painting collection of Paul 
Hartog, 
PARIS 
Hotel Drouot 
June 18—A collection of antique jewelry. 


LUCERNE 
Gilhofer & Ranschburg 
June 25-28—The Dietrichstein library and 
two Austrian collections of drawings by 
old masters, 
AMSTERDAM 
Frederik Muller 
June 26-27— Antiquities and paintings 
from the estate of M,. Henri Smulders. 





arrived too late to be included in the 
Washington show. 

A seated figure by Wallace Kelly is 
the only stone sculpture yet delivered. 
Kelly was one of the two men chosen 
to represent Philadelphia in the “Six- 
teen Cities” exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York last fall. 

The artist William H. Ferguson has 
two oils, “Forest” and “Prayer.” Nancy 
Ferguson catches the atmosphere of 
summer-time New England in “Cape 
Cod Town,” and Bernard Badura, New 
Hope painter, has a landscape that 
takes its color note from a large purple 
tree in the foreground. 

Although they are only preliminary 
studies, Morris Blackburn’s two de- 
signs for murals depicting the boom 
years and the New Deal show much 
promise. The artist is evidently a firm 
believer in the power of the Blue Eagle. 
Thomas Flavell and Joseph Grossman, 
two artists whose pictures have been 
chosen for the White House, are repre- 
sented by “Houses,” a pastel of simpli- 
fied forms in dark tones, and a canvas, 
“Moonlight,” both interesting contri- 
butions to a show of great variety. 

Several prints have also been in- 
cluded. Block’s ‘Monday Morning” 
shows that he is as much at home in 
lithographic work as in his oils. “Dry 
Docks” by F. Townsend Morgan is a 
sound etching in the traditional man- 
ner, Much preoccupied with the Book 
of Revelations, Joseph Bolden has done 
prints as tortured as that puzzling 
scripture, and Charles Gardner has two 
wood engravings reminiscent of early 
magazine illustrations. 





MUSEUM NOTE 


Henry W. Kent, secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, has been awarded the 
Michael Friedsam Medal, according to 
a report published in the June issue of 
the Museum’s Bulletin. This honor, 
conferred by the Architectural League 
of New York, was given to Mr. Kent 
“for service in the cause of industrial 
art.” 






















































The Art News 





CORRESPONDENCE 


POPP PLPP LL PPO DP OP ODO VODPOD OOOO DOOD 
7 Main Street, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
To the Editor, 
THE ART NEWS, 
Dear Sir: 

A plan is being put into operation in 
Westchester County to develop art in- 
terest among the people who should 
become the greatest buyers of con- 
temporary art, the householders with 
an income of from $5000 to $25,000 a 
year. In the past, art has been consid- 
ered a millionaire’s hobby and not 
enough effort has been made to reach 
the average American home owner, A 
small but energetic group of artists is 
going on the theory that every home 
which has a radio, a piano, fine furni- 
ture and choice rugs is the logical place 
for one or more good “originals,” pref- 
erably the work of living American 
artists. 

We are going at this systematically. 
Through a series of interviews on Liv- 
ing Art, over Station WFAS, White 
Plains, N. Y., we are seeking support 
for American art, which ranks with the 
best art of today. Hobart Nichols, 
First Vice-Pres. of the Nat'l Academy 
of Design was the first speaker to out- 
line the “‘Westchester Plan” in a broad- 
cast. His talk, like those of the follow- 
ing speakers, was given extensive pub- 
licity in Westchester papers. Next 
came a radio interview with Robert 
Huntington, Pres. The Hudson Valley 
Art Ass’n., Inc., then one by Emily 
Nichols Hatch, former Pres. The Amer- 
ican Ass’n of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, After that followed broad- 
casts by Frederic Guinzburg, sculptor, 
of the Chappequa Art Guild and by 
Carl Heck of Hastings, a nationally 
known authority on home decoration. A 
prominent art dealer and a well known 
playwright are booked to discuss con- 
temporary art from a layman’s view- 
point, 

Plans are being developed for small 
exhibitions of Westchester art, to be 
taken from place to place in the County, 
with a booking system like a theatrical 
circuit. Tie-ups have been made with 
other cultural groups, such as woman’s 


clubs, garden clubs and the like, in or- 
der to keep living art before the home- 
loving population. 


Not only low prices but sales on in- 
stalments, also rental of pictures are 
contemplated under this “Westchester 
Plan” and though it is a non-commer- 
cial venture we hope that American 
artists will benefit substantially, for if 
the plan works out here, it may be ap- 
plied in other parts of the country. 


We hope for the co-operation and 
support of lovers of American art in 
this project to establish the art-buying 
habit among the great mass of Ameri- 
can householders. That is going to be a 
big job, for comparatively few people 
even dream of buying a picture. But 
with proper support we shall succeed 
and eventually we may see an “origi- 
nal” in every home. 





Yours truly, 
CHARLTON L. EDHOLM 


(Signed ) 
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| ROMANESQUE, GOTHIC & CLASSICAL WORKS OF ART 
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“CHRISTIES” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
(Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods) 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIES has been world renowned. They have 
had the Fawy ie of selling, in their Great Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of 
Works of Art which have been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 


ym ay! experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 
e sale o 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 
ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 
ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 
MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 
The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses, 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particuiarly moderate commission charged for Sales might weil be borne in mind by 
those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIES 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Telegrams: “‘Christiart, Picey, London” 





ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 


23 Place Vend6me ... . PARIS 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 
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NEW YORK 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


POPPI OPE 


Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 
Exhibition of old painted glass pictures, 
to June 30 


American Folk Art Gallery, 113 West 18th 
Street—Early American painting 
craftwork. 


American Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- | 
“Children and Indians,” an | 


ton Avenue 
exhibition of works by Indian artists. 


An American Group, Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
tel—Paintings by contemporary Amer- 
icans. 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue—Garden 
sculpture, modern paintings and other 
works of art. 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
Members of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors, to July 1. 


Art Students’ League, 215 West 57th Street 
—Work by members of the summer staff. 


Isabella Barclay, Inc., 136 East 57th Street 
—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wal! 
papers and objects of art. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 
Group exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture; exhibition cf work by students in 
art classes of Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Brammer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Classical sculpture, painting and other 
rare works of art. 


Frans Buffa & Sons Galery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists. 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue 
—Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 West 57th 
Street—Exhibition by artists of Carne- 
gie Hall. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue—Chi 
nese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Arundell Clarke, 620 Fifth Avenue—Exhi- 
bition of modern pictures. 


Columbia University, Avery Library— 
Photographs of Greece by Arnold Genthe. 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 51th Street— 
Summer Show—"The Sidewalks of New 
York,” “Flowers” and “Small Paintings.” 


Continental Club, 249 West End Avenue— 
Paintings by Yanke! Kufeld, to July 2. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Gothic 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


A. 8. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
—XI1Xth and XXth century French paint- 
ings. 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 
Avenue—Paintings by old 
contemporary artists. 


578 Madison 
masters and 


Eighth Street Gallery, 61 West Sth Street 
—American contemporary art. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
Portraits by contemporary artists, wa- 
tercolors by A. S. MacLeod, photograph 
of famous gardens by Amemya, to June 
25. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square East—Permanent exhibition of 
_progressive XXth century artists. 


ldschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
'Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Exhibition of 
work by members submitted for lay 
drawing. 


Grand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Paintings 
and sculpture by American contempo- 
raries; eighteen original drawings by 
George De Forest Brush. 


Grant Gallery, 9 East 57th Street—Prints 
iby American artists. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
|Street—Paintings by French and Ameri- 
jean artists. 


Harlow, McDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue 
—Etchings by representative artists. 


and | 
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Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- , 


jes, Inc., 30 West 57th Street——Fine works 


' 


of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- | 


val and Renaissance. 


| 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue tare 
Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian and othe: 
antique art. 

Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue — | 
Prints by contemporary artists. 

Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
Etchings by Haden, Whistler, Meryon 


and Zorn, 


Kleemann-Thorman, 38 East 57th Street— 
Paintings and prints by American artists. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Loan exhibition of interiors and paintings 


of interiors under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Decorators, June 
19-July 19. 
Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by American artists. 
Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street— 


Modern furnishings and paintings. 
John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 


Paintings by old and modern masters. 


Lilienfeld 
Street 
masters, 


East 57th 
and modern 


Galleries, Ine, 21 
Paintings by old 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 

Paintings and prints by Americans; 
third exhibition of paintings at $100, 
during June. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
Kast 57th Street—French 
tures. 


Fuller Bidg., 41 
modern pic- 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of rare old masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 52nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue — Special exhibition of 
landscape art; recent accessions in the 
Egyptian department; German XVth 
and XVIith century prints; lace and em- 
broidered aprons of the XVIth-XVIIIth 
centuries; museum and other publica- 
tions lent by the British government. 

Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth 

Fifty dollar exhibition. 


Avenue — 


Mileh Galleries, 108 West 57th 
Paintings by American artists. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Summer exhibition of paintings by Amer- 
ican artists, opening June 18. 


Street— 


Morton «Galleries, 130 West 57th 
American art, 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—A New York 
drawing room with Phyfe furniture; 
first events in New York; Empire fash- 
ions, 1800-1830; James and Eugene 
O'Neill in the theatre; historic New 
York china. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 
Special exhibition of the Bliss collection ; 
recent trends in low cost housing in Eu- 
rope. 


Street— 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors; Jaehne collection 
of Netsuke; Arms and Armor from the 
Age of Chivalry to the XIXth century; 
The Design in Sculpture. Closed Mon- 
days and holidays. 

New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 


Drawings for prints, in Print Room, to 
November 30. 


Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 56th 
Paintings by old masters. 


Street— 


Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th Street—Ex- 
hibition of rare Persian pottery of the 
Xth-XIVth centuries. 


Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Rabinovitch Gallery, 142 West 57th Street 
—Group exhibition of 100 photographs, 
to June 30. 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth 
ings by American artists. 


Avenue—Paint- 


Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by old and modern masters; 
sculpture. 


Roerich Museum, 3810 Riverside Drive— 
Master Institute’s annual show of oils, 
watercolors, drawings; studies for mu- 
rals and compositions in color, through 
June 26. 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street 


New York 


OLD COINS and MEDALS 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc, GENEVA (Swiss) 





in’ New York 
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Kosenbach Co., 15-17 East bist Street— 
Rare furniture, paintings, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Paintings and art objects. 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Marine paintings by various artists. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avente and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern 


drawings. 


| Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., 3 East 51st 








Street—Paintings by French and Ameri- 
can artists. 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc., 
11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, old 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d'art. 


KE. & A. Silberman Gallery, 82-34 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 
ings by French and American artists. 


Symons, Ine,., 730 Fifth Avenue—Exhibi- 
tion of old and modern paintings. 


Ten Dollar Gallery, 28 East 56th Street— 
Small oil paintings by Eilshemius and 
Elliot Orr, lithographs by Kuniyoshi and 
Adolf Dehn, group show. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
5ith Street—French paintings. 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street—Spe 
cial spring exhibition of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century English furniture, sil- 
ver, porcelain and many quaint and in- 
teresting decorative objects. 


Wanamaker Gallery, Au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, 
mour, McIntyre and others. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th Street—Ger- | 


man and Italian primitives. 
Wells, 32 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington 
Work by contemporary 
American artists. 


French 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Recent sculpture by Boris Lovet-Lor- 
ski; paintings by old masters and rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture, tapestriés and objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth 
Chinese and Japanese art. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 


Zborowski Gallery, 460 Park 
Paintings by French artists. 


WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS 


Avenue— 





The Old White Art Colony and the 


President’s Cottage on the Greenbrier 
estate had an auspicious opening on | 


the first of June, and a full program 
of activities has been scheduled for the 


season. The President’s Cottage, a Mu- | 
seum commemorating past presidents | 


of the United States who have sum- 
mered here, has been visited by many 
hundreds since its 
years ago. The 
cated on the brow of a hill contains 
interesting historical murals of Civil 
War Days. A group of ancient photo- 
graphs, rare documents and Confed- 
erate moneys has been recently added 
to the Museum collection. 

A full program also features the Old 
White Art Colony whose doors are now 
open along Paradise Row where art- 
ists and writers may conduct their 


work. An added unique educational 
idea this year is the inauguration of a 
School of Art and Drama with instruc- 
tion by artist-teachers. 


DOWNTOWNO 
$100 EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE BY 
LEADING AMERICAN ARTISTS 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUES 
113 WEST 13th ST. — NEW YORK 
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VENEZIA 
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PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 
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H. A. ELSBERG 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
OF ALL PERIODS 
IN LARGE OR SMALL YARDAGES 


HISTORIC FABRICS 





FULLER 
51 EAST 57rH STREET 


BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


























JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.} 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 


WELLS 


OBJECTS OF ART 


INC. 


ORIENTAL ART 


32 East 57th Street New York 


A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















METROPOLITAN Galleries 


_ FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 
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Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


ON THE BOARDWALK ATLANTIC CITY 


Enjoy a glorious Seashore Vacation at the CHELSEA—one of Atlan- 
tic City’s finest Boardwalk Hotels. Rest, relax or play, as you wish. \ 
GOLF, TENNIS, BEACH RIDING. Solarium. Beautiful green wt 

lawns. Wide, shady porches facing ocean. Superb cuisine. Old Eng- = 
lish Grill and Bar. Music by Philharmonic artists. Reduced rates. 


American plan from $6, European plan from $3.50. Write f 
booklet. Under personal supervision of ~~ ero 


JOEL HILLMAN 






















J. C. MYERS WY 
JULIAN A. HILLMAN = * 
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SEASHORE 
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Everything that 
would completely satisfy 
your desires for modern 
apartment living. The 


artistic design ee Spacious 





studios e- Dropped living 
rooms.. Fireplaces .. ler- 
races.. Private gardens o° 

In door swimming pool. 


Din ing Room 


with outdoor terraceJ 


Dave Leroome 


PICTURESQUE 
PRIVATE GARDENS 


OFFERS fs 
1 to 7 ROOMS ¥¢ ap, 
ALSO PENTHOUSES Ht a 


and TERRACED Of 
APARTMENTS 











COMPLETE KITCHENS 


MAID SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


MIDTOWN 
CONVENIENCE 


Surprisingly 
Moderate Renta! 


WILLIAM B. HALL 
Resident Manager 


Telephone 
CIrcle 7-6990 


340-350 WEST 57TH STREET> NEW YORK 





ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE 


PARIS 


Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, 
Th. Debains, Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 


460 Park Avenue 


Northwest Corner 57th Street 








ROMEIKE 

PRESS 
CLIPPING 
BUREAU 


|| THE BEST KNOWN 
AND 
KNOWN AS THE BEST 


ROMEIKE 


220 W. 19th St., New York 
Telephone: CHelsea 3-8860 


OF RESTAURANT 
and BAR 


On the thirty-second floor it's 
the coolest place in town 
LUNCHEON—COCKTAIL HOUR—DINNER 
DINNER DANCING 
HOTEL 


DELMONICO 
Park Avenue at 59th St., New York 


Under Reliance Direction 





New York | 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES -Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET »- NEW YORK 


Known Separately and in Consolidation 
to Connoisseurs » Collectors » and Dealers for 
Fi ifty Years’ Successful Management of 


Exhibitions and Public Sales of 


Fine Art and Literary Property 





5 oe property dispersed in each season of public 

sales comprises an extensive range of artistic ma- 
terial: period furniture, paintings, etchings, bronzes, 
silver and porcelains, jades and ivories, tapestries, 
textiles, laces, rugs; while in the book department 
first and rare editions, manuscripts, autographs, and 
fine bindings are handled »- Collections are consigned 
by private owners, trustees of estates, and dealers 
of acknowledged standing » Charges for sales are 
determined by the nature and value of the material »- 
Dates which have proven most advantageous for 
exhibition and sale during the fall, winter, and spring 
months are in great demand, and for this reason it 
is always advisable to reserve desirable bookings well 
in advance -- Collectors are familiar, we believe, with 
the high standard and excellent format of our cata- 
logues; one is prepared for each sale and the season’s 
series may be subscribed to for $3 each for the art 
and the literary group, the subscription price to be 


refunded in cases where purchases amount to $200 


or more during the season. 
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- SELECTED PAINTINGS | 


i \ 
4 : 
i of the XIX and XX Centuries ' 
4 P 
; 21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 
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i HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 





